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The author foresees a 
realignment of parties 
in Dail Eireann 


A New Set-up in Politics ? 


W. A. NEWMAN 


HE next general election is 

likely to see the same old parties 

in the field—Fianna Fail, Fine 
Gael, Labour, Clann na Poblachta. 
But will the inter-Party set-up still 
be in evidence? Will the Labour 
movement tolerate any further 
association with Fine Gael, even for 
the sake of office? 

There has always been a strong 
feeling among the unions against 
Labour participation in government 
with Fine Gael; but since the im- 
position of the special levies, the 
clamp-down on public services, such 
as housing, and the restriction of 
credit generally, with their conjoint 
effect upon employment, the unions 


have been out of patience altogether, 
and it is highly questionable if they 
will tolerate any repetition of the 
inter-Party alliance. 

They may insist on Labour 
“ going it alone,” putting as many 
candidates as possible into the field, 
and aiming at a strong party which, 
while committing itself to a formal 
alliance with nobody, will play a 
decisive part in every Dail division 
and so hold politics at its mercy, 
more or less as the old Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party did at Westminster 
for a long period of years. 

A Labour revolt of this kind 
might be the best thing for Ireland, 
because it would render government 
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impossible without an _ intelligent 
and realistic realignment of the 
parties. 

If neither Fine Gael nor Fianna 
Fail should obtain a working 
majority on its own, so that which- 
ever of them elected to form a 
Government was compelled from 
day to day to jump to the crack of 
the Labour whip, the situation 
would rapidly become intolerable. 
The two big parties would have to 
face the fact that, with no ideologi- 
cal difference dividing them, the 
only logical course would be to 
combine, dissolve the Oireachtas, 
and fight the new general election 
as a united party. It would win an 
overwhelming victory; and Labour, 
far from holding the balance of 
power, would find itself the Opposi- 
tion—though possibly, by way of 
compensation, a good deal stronger 
in numbers than it is now. 

That is the reduction of a hypo- 
thetical situation to its simplest 
terms. In fact, a more interesting 
state of affairs could, and probably 
would, emerge. For within the 
Fianna Fail and the Fine Gael 
Parties, there are men of greatly 
varying outlook. There are many 
who, if they were in politics across 
the Channel, would be natural Con- 
servatives, others who would natur- 
ally vote Labour or Liberal and 
stand as Labour or Liberal candi- 
dates. These would tend to ally 
themselves, under the new set-up, 
with the Labour Opposition. 

What would be the advantage to 
the country of such a realignment 
of parties? In the first place, it 
would inject a new vitality into the 
Dail by supplying a serious Opposi- 


tion, perpetually on its toes. 

The weakness of Dail Eireann 
for many years has been a lack of 
genuine, probing criticism of Gov- 
ernment measures. Such criticism 
cannot exist when Government and 
Opposition—or, at any rate, Fine 
Gael and Fianna Fail—are so alike 
in their approach to political, social 
and economic questions, and have 
borrowed so much from each other’s 
policies, that any criticism of one 
party by the other is tantamount to 
a criticism of itself. 

In such circumstances, the vigi- 
lance of an Opposition is bound to 
be blunted, and important measures 
get through without proper examin- 
ation. 

Even a small Opposition, so long 
as it has a will of its own and a 
political faith of its own to judge by, 
is capable of subjecting a Govern- 
ment to continuous and searching 
criticism, powerful because it 
opposes principle to principle and 
not merely person to person. 

As with the parties, so with the 
people. With a Government and 
Opposition sharply aligned on a 
basis of principle—or political 
philosophy, call it what you will— 
the differences would be so clear and 
definite that people would no longer 
be tempted, as they are tempted 
now, to vote for a change of Govern- 
ment merely because they were 
bored with the one in power. 

They would be confronted with 
two distinct and contrasting pro- 
grammes—one laying stress, per- 
haps, on private ownership and 
enterprise, the other on the social- 
isation of pr and services; 
one, perhaps, with a rural, the other 
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with an urban, bias—and they 
would have to think carefully before 
voting; for in this changed political 
system there could be none of the 
“What does it matter anyhow? It 
all comes to the same thing” 
attitude. 

It would by no means come to 
the same thing. Our people, for 
perhaps the first time in thirty-five 
years, would have to take politics 
seriously instead of playing at them; 
and such an attitude on the people’s 
part is a first essential of the proper 
functioning of democracy. 

But, somebody may ask, would 
not a National Government, a 
coalition of all parties, be preferable 
to this business of Government and 
Opposition? 

Doubtless it would, but is it 
practicable? The national Parliament 
is, or is supposed to be, representa- 
tive of the people; and if all the 
people of the Twenty-six Counties 
were even approximately of one 
mind in regard to affairs of State, 
the case for “ national ” government 
would be overwhelming—apart, of 
course, from the dangers to which 
a monolithic structure might tend. 

But the people are not of one 
mind, or anything like it. There is, 


Getting Stronger 
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regrettably, a great and growing gulf 
between the townsman and the 
countryman; there is an increasing 
class-consciousness; there are the 
beginnings of a Socialist movement, . 
hitherto in eclipse since the days 
when Connolly and Larkin were in 
their pugnacious prime. For all that 
the politicians say, there is not even 
a united front towards the problem 
of partition. 

In time of war or some other 
grave emergency, “ national” gov- 
ernment is essential, and then it is 
truly representative, because to all 
intents and purposes there is only 
one problem facing the people, and 
they all think the same way about it. 

But “ national ” government is of 
its nature a short-term machinery, 
and the practice of most democracies 
which have adopted it at one time 
or another is to discard it when the 
immediate necessity is over. 

A realigned party system would 
seem to suit Ireland’s needs best, 
and there is little doubt that it will 
come, if not this year, then next 
year or the year after. The best. hope 
of its coming lies in a general elec- 
tion out of which neither of the big 
parties can form a Government 
without the help of Labour. 


[RISH people are getting stronger. Twenty years ago it took 
two people to carry £2 worth of groceries. Now a child 


can do it. 


Character Test 


ASK yourself what the state of the country would be if every- 

one in it behaved as you do. To get at the right answer 
requires a lot of study, which, in turn, involves the greatest 
stocktaking a man can get of himself. 





—Donegal Democrat. 











“If tt is paint you want, 
I say buy it in tins” 


Love and Match-Making 


PHIL 


Y wife and I were married 

through match-making. I 

knew her for years going to 
school, and after that at an odd 
crossroad dance. I knew her to be 
a decent, hard-working girl at home. 
At school she was every bit as bright 
as myself. 

I knew her mother—a decent 
woman and her father a straight, 
honest man. I played hurling with 
her brothers, and many a time we 
hunted and fished together. They 
were grand fellows. I knew her 
sister, who is now a nun in America. 

Now, didn’t I know a lot about 
her? You see, when you marry you 
are going to live closely with your 
wife’s people, and it is a good thing 
to know them for your own com- 
fort. 

Well, at home this time there were 
only Aggie, my sister, and myself. 
The others were settled in jobs. 
Whatever bit of money the father 
had made was gone in educating 
them and getting them settled down. 
Aggie was near thirty, and I was 
thirty-one myself. 

One day the father said to me: 
“Phil, it is time you were settling 
down. Your mother and myself are 
getting on. Your sister must be 
settled, too. As you know, we have 


LAHY 


no money, and she would want a 
fortune of £300.” 

He paused and then went on: 
“ Mick Brennan was talking to me 
some time ago about his Maggie, 
and he has three hundred for her. 
What do you think of it, Phil?” he 
said. 

“ Bedad, father,” said I, “I will 
take her if she will have me.” 

“ Now, Phil,” said he, “I never 
compelled any of my children, so do 
it in your own way.” Anyway, a few 
Sundays after that we were over at 
Brennan’s, and later on in the 
evening Maggie and I were alone. 
Somehow I felt her father must 
have been talking to her, and, 
bedad, I said to myself, this made 
it all the easier. So we talked about 
the cattle and the weather and the 
hens, but all that was far away from 
the real thing. 

Then I got an inspiration and 
began to talk about a wedding that 
took place the week before. 

Then, I can tell you, things were 
on the verge of the cliff. Anyway, 


said I to myself, I must do it some. 


time, and I said: “ Maggie, do you 
like weddings?” 

“TI do, Phil,” said she; “ they are 
great fun.” 

Then I plucked up my courage 
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NONE OF HER BUSINESS 


F course, there are the old stories that make a laugh of match- 

making. 

There was the girl who was called by her mother one morning, 
saying: “ Get up, Mary, you are going to be married.” 

Mary says: “ And to who?” The mother replies, “it is none of 
your business—get up and get married.” 

Then there is one in Knocknagow about the girl for whom a 
match was made. After the wedding she was sitting apart from the 
others, looking sad. Some of the girls tried to cheer her up. She 
listened to them and then suddenly said: “Are all the calves as 
bad as the ones at the gate?” 

Mind you, she was right, for the calves would be her job fo 
many years. Of course, if her husband had gone around the road 
with a damsel clothed in silk and all painted up it wouldn't matter 
about the calves, for she wouldn't bother about them; he would 








have to do it himself. 


—Phil Lahy. 
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and said: “ Maggie, couldn’t we 
have a wedding of our own, and get 
all the fun?” 

“ Phil,” said she, as nice as a pet 
lamb, “I think I won’t object.” 

We sat there together with my 
arm around her, and soon her 
mother walked in. I believe she was 
at the keyhole all the time. 

“Glory be to God,” said she, 
“Maggie and yourself look en- 
gaged.” 

“We are, mother,” said I. The 
way I said “mother” settled 
everything. 

The sideboard was opened and 
the Lahys and Brennans drank the 
health of Phil Lahy and his bride. 
I used one hand for the glass and 
held on to Maggie with the other. 

Then the three hundred pounds 
settled my sister, and it settled her 
husband’s sister, and it settled her 
husband’s sister again, and, bedad, 
the three hundred pounds of the 
Brennans settled half the parish. 
Now let the money-people make 


that out for themselves; I am not 
clever enough. 

A lot of the lads that sneer at 
made matches forget there is some- 
body else at home who put work 
into the farm and who can’t be 
thrown out on the road with 
nothing. 

Now, my own sister worked 
harder than any of us and never got 
a penny wages. If I went and fell in 
love with one with nothing, what 
would my sister do, except carry on 
as an unpaid servant to my wife? 

Love is all right, so long as others 
haven’t to pay for your love. 

Well, we had a great wedding at 
Maggie’s place. Everyone was wel- 
come. The kitchen and parlour 
were filled and we had relays and 
a dance in a barn. 

It didn’t cost much, for we had 
our own rashers and eggs in piles, 
and home-made bread and a little 
drop of rebel whiskey, and you 
know what that is. 

Today, they go off to a hotel, 
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and it is like a funeral; you would 
be afraid to laugh for fear the waiter 
wouldn’t like it. 

There is a lot in the made- 
match. My wife and myself had no 
illusions, and we were better than 
we thought, and, thank God, we are 
very happy. 

Those love matches can be very 
risky; you see, you don’t know what 
you are getting. She is grand in the 
moonlight, but she might be a devil 
in the lamp-light. Then this paint 
business is terrible altogether. 


Praise in Stone 


A Dublinman told me that the 
only happily-married people there 
are the milkmen. They see the girls 
in the early morning and they know 
what they are getting. 

My advice to the young fellows 
is this—get married and do it early. 
Take a girl you know with a decent 
character, for as well as a wife you 
want a mother for your children. 

Dolls are not to be trusted—they 
break up quickly. If it is paint you 
want, I say buy it in tins—it is 
cheaper and less dangerous. 


[\ recent years there have been some interesting architectural 


experiments in Ireland. 


Only time will tell, for instance, whether such developments 
as that of the Church of Christ the King in Cork will bear 
fruit. But Killarney Cathedral, designed by Pugin, is one of 
the few churches built in the 19th century which bear com- 
parison for character and dignity with those of the medieval 


period. 


The 20th century does not have to imitate the past, but it 
does have to rival it. And now that Ireland has attained with 
freedom a large part of the desire of centuries, her people 
have an opportunity to fill the land with the praise of God in 
stone as they have long filled their own and other lands with 
the praise of God in prayer and in high-spirited canticles of 


generosity and loyalty. 


—Mscr. JoHN K. CARTWRIGHT, The Catholic Shrines of 
Europe (McGraw-Hill, New York. 6 dollars). 


Calling Long Distance 


"THE long-winded T.D. had been quoting statistics for more 
than an hour. An opponent made a sarcastic remark. 
The bore said crossly: “ The Deputy speaks for the present 
generation. I speak for posterity.” 
“Must you keep on talking till the arrival of your audi- 


ence?” was the reply. 
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Don't wait for the 
Government to help. 
Do it yourself. 


One Man’s 
Fight for 
Ireland 


enn mo rm rte rrr 
PALA PRE OR a DD er ee 


ONE-MAN industrial revolution 
Aca is what Owen McGuin- 

ness, Principal of Bundoran 
National School, set out to achieve 
over three years ago. 

One evening, as he was chatting 
in the reporters’ room of the 
Donegal Democrat, the talk turned 
to the problem of emigration. Mr. 
McGuinness felt perturbed at the 
continuous flood of young people 
emigrating. He did not blame them. 
When they left school there were 
only blind-alley jobs for most of 
them. 

“ Do you think one person on his 
own can do anything to help these 
young people make a living for 
themselves at home?” he asked. It 
was a rhetorical question, because it 
was obvious he had thought the 
matter over. It was no good waiting 
for a lead. It was up to those who 
could to give a lead and to “ go-it- 
alone ” if necessary. 

Mr. McGuinness had an idea for 
doing what he described as his 
“little bit”. He would try to start 
the young people on home indus- 


tries such as tweed weaving. 

I was sceptical and could only see 
the difficulties. But I also saw that 
this quiet-spoken teacher was de- 
termined to do something. 

Mr. McGuinness decided that 
tweed weaving was the perfect 
metier for his plan. “ Not a word 
of publicity, though,” he warned. 

His effort has met with gratifying 
success, if in a small way. 

Five young men have completed 
their training and three of them are 
permanently employed at weaving. 
As time goes on, Mr. McGuinness, 
with more assured optimism, hopes 
to extend his enterprise. 

His first obstacle was how to 
train young people as weavers. He 
had no financial backing, and it was 
out of the question either to send 
some of the youths to where they 
could be trained or bring a paid in- 
structor to Bundoran. 

He cheerfully decided to acquire 
the art himself, first during week- 
end visits to the home of the Done- 
gal hand-woven tweed industry— 
Ardara. When the summer vacation 
came along he spent it in the same 
way. Under the tutelage of Mr. 
Charles Keeney, he quickly became 
proficient. 

The first step was to secure a 
loom and then premises. The step 
which caused him most _heart- 
searching was the selection of 
trainees. It was they who would 
prove or disprove the wisdom of his 


-plan. 


Not every youth had the foresight 
to see what an advantage the train- 
ing would be or would undergo an 
arduous and unexciting apprentice- 
ship, the results of which were so 
uncertain. 

However, Mr. McGuinness per- 
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sisted and the training of a few 
pupils started with the success re- 
corded above. 

Gradually he will extend the 
scheme and install more looms. 
The tiny seed he is nursing so care- 
fully may one day blossom forth as 
an industry second in importance 
only to Bundoran’s premier busi- 
ness of tourism. 

—Donegal Democrat. 


Mrs. Smith from 

Arizona 
MBs. Honoria S. SmitH, who 

led America’s Women’s Land 
Army in World War I, has 160 
acres of Donegal on her mind to- 
day. For that is the size of a hill- 
side farm at Meentinadee, near 
Ardara, which she bought for £650 
for the benefit of the young men of 
the district. 

“Mrs. Smith from Arizona” is 
known to everyone in south-west 
Donegal. She plans to turn 100 
acres of the land into one-acre plots 
for forestry. That would cost £40 
an acre. And she hopes to get 
eight people to invest £5 im every 
one. In fifteen years’ time, she esti- 
mates, each plot will be worth £400. 

The remaining sixty acres, which 
are arable, will be turned over to 
young farmers for demonstrations in 
the ways of profitable farming. 


Mrs. Smith, a sixty-seven-year- 
old widow from Pheenix (Arizona), 
arrived in Ireland over a year ago to 
collect material for a biography of 
her mother, who came from Mallow, 
Co. Cork. 

She visited Ardara, in Donegal. 
And what was intended as a brief 
holiday after her retirement as a 
school teacher has become a crusade. 

Dressed in tweeds, walking-stick 
in hand, she leaves her Ardara hotel 
each morning to visit communities 
and farms, giving advice and arrang- 
ing agricultural lectures. She is also 
helping to form new guilds of 
Muinur na Tire. 

Says she: “ I have always wanted 
to come to Ireland . . . to go up and 
down the lanes telling the Irish 
people to stay in their own beautiful 
country. If we can stop the twin 
evils of emigration and the flight 
from the land to towns and cities, 
then we will have achieved some- 
thing worth while.” 

But Mrs. Smith, who was also 
the first woman in the United 
States to take the degree of Bachelor 
of Agricultural Science, offers no 
easy road to rural Donegal. 

“ Don’t wait for the Government 
to help—do it yourselves,” she 
urges. 

—W. Pennycooxk Situ in the 
Sunday Express. 


WOMAN was inspecting a silver fox farm. After admiring a 

beautiful specimen, she asked her guide, “Just how many 
times can the fox be skinned for his fur?” 

“Three times,” the guide said gravely. “Any more than that 


would spoil his temper.” 


ANY a man has the wolf at the door because his wife has a 


silver fox around her neck. 





The writer believes that our boarding schools depend 
too much on the examination system and on excessive 
discipline 


Are We Being Fair 
to Our Children? 


ALICE CURTAYNE 


RUE education is a prepara- 
"T tion for life. The boarding- 

schools fail for two reasons: 
their dependence on the examina- 
tion system.and their reliance on 
excessive discipline and the piling 
up of devotional practices for the 
formation of character. 

Certificates are made to dominate 
the lives of our adolescents. To a 
certain type of student, this pres- 
sure no doubt acts as a stimulus and 
a spur to effort; but to others it is 
an unhappy compulsion of little or 
no educational value. 

The attitude of educators is one 
of the unpleasing fruits of our 
modern history. Ireland emerged 
out of chaos in the lifetime of the 
parents of children now preparing 
for their leaving certificate. The 
economic misery suffered by those 
parents, or by their immediate rela- 
tives, caused them to lay too heavy 
an emphasis on economic security, 
especially where their children were 
concerned. Permanency and a pen- 
sion became the be-all and the end- 
all. 

This restricted outlook has per- 
sisted. “Strong” farmers, with 


hundreds of acres waiting to be 
turned to good account, appear to 
make it the summit of their ambi- 
tion to have a son or a daughter 
become what they fondly call a 
grand clerical officer. The pathway 
to this lodestar of security lies 
through the leaving certificate. 

Educationists, instead of pointing 
out the other manifold possibilities, 
appear to concur. The idea has not 
yet gained a footing that there are 
other ways of educating the young 
besides through the set examina- 
tions. If parents should go to the 
principal of a boarding-school and 
say that they know their daughter 
cannot pass examinations, but that 
they wish her to remain at school 
for a spiritual formation and general 
education, they are usually not well 
eceived. 

If the parents persist in their un- 
usual request for no examinations, 
assent is usually half-hearted. Soon 
the pupil finds that there is really no 
niche for her in the school. By not 
conforming to type she is made to 
feel that she is letting down her 
teachers, her school, her family. 

How different from such an 
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educational outlook is the Holy 
Father's viewpoint when he says: 


“Strict uniformity tends to 
suffocate personal initiative; a 
secluded life tends to restrict a 
wide vision of the world. . . . So- 
called mass-education, as likewise 
mass-teaching, is certainly less 
costly in effort but runs the risk 
of being of use only to some, 
whereas all have the right to profit 
by it. It is one of the laws of life 
that children are never quite alike, 
neither in intelligence nor in 
character nor in other spiritual 
qualities. When, therefore, one is 
arranging their way of life, or cor- 
recting or judging them, this in- 
dividuality must be borne in 
mind.” 


The second point suggested by 
the Holy Father’s words is that the 
schools rely too much on repressive 
discipline and the piling up of de- 
votional practices for the formation 
of character. Here is the passage in 
question : 

“ An enlightened sense of dis- 
cretion should determine the 
length of study time and of 
recreation. This same discretion 
should be in evidence when 
awarding prizes and when taking 
disciplinary action, when finding 
the balance between personal 
freedom and the enforcement of 
rules. Even pious practices must 
know the right measure, so that 
they do not become insupport- 
able or tedious to the soul. Not 
infrequently have deplorable re- 
sults been noted from an exces- 
sive zeal in this matter.” 


The majority of girls’ boarding- 


schools, so far as discipline is con- 
cerned, are still living in the 19th 
century. Education should reflect 
the changing world in order ‘to pre- 
pare pupils how to live in that 
world. 

A repressive system of discipline, 
lengthy periods of complete silence, 
religious pictures and _ religious 
admonitions on the walls, and a 
piling up of devotional practices, do 
not form strong characters able to 
cope with modern life. 

Innumerable parents have told me 
that they have to spend the first 
year after their daughter leaves 
boarding-school in striving to undo 
its effects. After five, six or seven 
years, the girl returns home with 
her leaving certificate. She is a 
Child of Mary and a Pioneer, an 
early riser and obedient, with a 
gentle, pleasant manner. — 

But she has been guided for so 
many years by rules that, when the 
rules are withdrawn, she feels de- 
fenceless and lost. She is discon- 
certingly helpless about organising 
her days. She is timid and depressed 
in her attitude to the exterior world; 
unwilling to accept personal respon- 
sibility; afraid to display initiative; 
awkward and silent in general com- 
pany, with little poise, or conversa- 
tional ability. In many cases her re- 
adjustment to exterior living can be 
positively painful. 

How much more consonant with 
the realities of life would it not be 
to build up inner control at an early 
age through a measure of freedom 
judicially increased as the character 
expands? 

If education is to be made a pre- 
paration for life, the doors will have 
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to be opened. The 16} to 184 age 
group are entitled to the fullest 
measure of freedom consonant with 
the convenient working of the 
school. 

They should be sent out on tours, 
seif-conducted rather than herded, 
to every possible function, or place, 
in the neighbourhood with any 
educational value attached; ancient 


to drastic change of circumstances, 
or sudden temptation. We have 
heard a great deal about them since 
emigration to England became such 
a strong current in Irish life. They 
are a cogent proof that character 
formation by means of repression 
and exterior props is unable for the 
stress of pagan living outside Ire- 
land. 


historic sites, memorials, museums, 
plays, musical recitals, lectures, 
ballet. 

I have forborne to speak of the 
failures and lapses, of the charac- 
ters that go to pieces when exposed 


& 


They, too, are comprehended in 
the Pope’s words when he pleads 
for discernment, moderation and 
kindness as the three means of com- 
bating the dangers inherent in 
boarding-school life. 


Engineer on four feet 

AT the upper end of Manhattan Island, on the heights over- 
looking the Hudson River, millionaire C. K. G. Billings 

built a palatial mansion. While the huge edifice was going up, 

he addressed himself to the problem of constructing a roadway 

up the steep and rocky hill to the house, and consulted a 

friend as to how the task might best be accomplished. 

“If you are in a hurry,” the friend replied, “ get a cow to 
help you.” 

“A cow?” Billings rejoined. 

“Yes,” the friend explained. “Give her a stall on the top 
of the hill, then take her down to the bottom every day—and 
let her find her way back. Trust her to lay out a path on the 
easiest and most comfortable grade.” 

Billings adopted the idea, and at length the cow’s meander- 
ing way was perpetuated in a smooth, winding asphalt high- 
way. 

—Wall Street Journal. 


And Fames Rejoyced ! 


nN American lady met James Joyce in Paris one day and 


q complained, “I don’t know why critics are hailing your 
Finnegans Wake as a masterpiece. I don’t understand one 
word of it.” P 


Joyce answered quietly, “Don’t you wish you could?” 
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| One Poem: 38 Authors 


This curious poem is perhaps the only one of its kind. It was 
composed by thirty-eight poets, yet none of them ever saw it. 
One line has been taken from the writings of the thirty-eight 
poets and fitted into its place here. The task of finding the 
lines is said to have taken the compiler a year. 


bere 


oak 





HY all this toil for triumphs of an hour? Young 

Life’s a short summer, man a flower; Johnson 

i By turns we catch the vital breath, and die— Pope 

j The cradle and the tomb, alas! so nigh. Prior 

: To be is better far than not to be, Sewell 

"Though all man’s life may seem a tragedy; Spenser 

But light cares speak when mighty griefs 2re dumb, Daniel 

The bottom is but shallow whence they come, Raleigh 

Your fate is but the common fate of all; Longfellow 

Unmingled joys here to no man befall. Southwell 

Nature to each allots his proper sphere, Congreve 

Fortune makes folly her peculiar care! Churchill 

Custom does often reason overrule, Rochester 

And throw a cruel sunshine on a fool. Armstrong 

Live well, how long or short permit to Heaven; Milton 

They who forgive most shall be most forgiven. Bailey 

Sin may be clasped so close we cannot see its face— Trench 

Vile intercourse where virtue has not place; Somerville 

Then keep each passion down, however dear, Thomson 

Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear; Byron 

Her sensual snares let faithless pleasure lay, Smollett 

With craft and skill, to ruin and betray; Crabbe 

Soar not too high to fall, but stoop to rise; Massinger 

We masters grow of all that we despise. Cowley 

O, then, renounce that impious self-esteem; Beattie 

Riches have wings, and grandeur is a dream. Cowper 

Think not ambition wise because ‘tis brave, Davenant 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. > Gray 

What is ambition? ‘tis a glorious cheat, Willis 

ae Only destructive to the brave and great. Addison 

ia What's all the gaudy glitter of a crown? Dryden 

5 The way to bliss lies not on beds of down. Quarles 

“7 How long we live, not years, but actions, tell, Watkins 

J That man lives twice who lives the first life well. Herrick 

y Make, then, while yet ye may, your God your friend, Mason 

Ra Whom Christians worship, yet not comprehend. Hill 

} The trust that’s given guard and to yourself, be just : Dana 

a For live we how we can, yet die we must. Shakespeare q 

; —Oriflamme 
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Drawbacks 
With 
New Drugs 
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The search for 
more antibiotics 
goes on — to 
reduce the harm 
done by earlier 
antibiotics ! 


IRISH TIMES 
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PIRAMYCIN is one of the new 
» antibiotics. The manufacturers 

say that it is effective against 
germs which resist the other anti- 
biotics, that it can be used for 
patients sensitised to antibiotics and 
that it is effective against a smaller 
range of germs than its predeces- 
sors. These claims give some indi- 
cations of the present state of affairs 
in the antibiotic world. 

In hospitals everywhere the 
nurses and many doctors are carry- 
ing about in their noses germs 
known as staphylococci which are 

roof against penicillin and many 
of the newer antibiotics. 

If these “ hospital staphylococci ” 
are passed on to patients, the infec- 
tions they cause are resistant to 
antibiotics. That is one reason why 





the search for more and more anti- 
biotics goes on, to undo the harm 
already done by those who went 
before. Spiramycin is said to 
succeed in this respect. 

Another drawback with these 
drugs is that people become sensi- 
tised to them, as one can to many 
chemicals. Repeating the dose with 
a sensitised patient can have 
disastrous results. 

More often, the person who be- 
comes sensitised will get trouble- 
some skin rashes on being exposed 
to the anti-bacterial agent again. 
Nurses who develop allergy of this 
kind often have to change their 
occupation. 

To prevent sensitisation through 
handling these double-edged weap- 
ons, there is now a new silicone 
hand-cream which, when applied to 
the skin, forms a durable, flexible 
film which is non-greasy, incon- 
spicuous and water-repellent 

Or, if the worst comes to the 
worst and the dermatitis is already 
there, there is another new soap for 
hand-washing which contains neither 
acids nor alkalis. Being as neutral 
as water, it is less irritating and less 
harmful to damaged skin than 
ordinary toilet soaps. 

The claim that spiramycin kills 
fewer germs than the other recent 
antibiotics sounds bizarre. But, 
then, the coming of the antibiotics 
has had a bizarre effect on the 
balance of nature. 

Swallowed antibiotics, such as 
aureomycin, kill too many germs for 
the patient’s good. They kill many 
useful bacteria that normally inhabit 
the intestine. The presence of these 
germs keeps the growth of the other 
organisms in check. 

If the intestine is made almost 
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sterile, fungi begin to flourish there. 
One of them, monilia, is especially 
troublesome, and severe infections 
with it are increasing in frequency. 

Once more, then, to cope with 
this unexpected development, the 
pharmacologists have developed a 
new chemical that effectively kills 
this fungus when swallowed in 
tablet form. 

It was long. known that a com- 
bination of two drugs with a like 
action in the body was often more 
effective than giving a double dose 
of either ingredient. This old prin- 
ciple of “ synergism ” is now being 
applied to the antibiotics. 

Tetracycline and a newcomer, 
oleandomycin, are being combined 
to form a preparation which is 
claimed to be freer from side-effects 
and slower to permit the develop- 
ment of resistant germs. 

One clinical study showed that 
the new combination was effective 
in controlling infection processes in 
a group of fifty patients, 82 per 
cent. of whom had been unsuccess- 
fully treated with other antibiotics 
beforehand. 

Second and even third thoughts 
on the part of the pharmacologists 
are reflected by the latest medica- 
ment for coping with the distressing 


headache and other symptoms of 
migraine. 

Ergotamine tartrate is effective in 
cutting short the attacks in an 
encouraging number of cases, but, 
unfortunately, tablets of this sub- 
stance often fail, and the patient has 
to get the drug by injection. To 
avoid the trouble of “ the needle,” 
the same antidote has been made in 
the form of a suppository. 

One of the snags about ergota- 
mine has been that, in order to cope 
with the headache, the dose had to 
be comparatively large, and this in 
turn was liable to induce nausea and 
vomiting. In fact, even small doses 
sometimes aggravated the nausea 
which constitutes part of the attack. 

One of the large drug firms claims 
that these ill effects have been over- 
come by combining in a tablet ergo- 
tamine (and the caffeine with which 
it is usually prescribed) with a 
powerful anti-vomiting agent of the 
anti-histamine family, which is said 
to be one of the safest anti-emetics 
yet known. 

The same manufacturers an- 
nounce the availability of a new 
clinically-tested palliative against 
certain types of Hodgkin’s disease 
and some of the grave related dis- 
orders, accompanied by leukaemia. 


Did He Express Tanks ? 


SPEAKERS should be careful to sound the letter “h”. There 
was once a chairman who introduced a lecturer as a pro- 


found tinker. 


—Dublin Opinion. 


“ SHALL I boil the missionary?” asked the cannibal cook. 
“Boil him?” cried the chief. “Are you crazy? That’s a 


friar!” 











HE world’s first aircraft de- 
ie for jet-powered vertical 

take-off and landing success- 
fully has completed its first taxi-ing 
trials at Belfast. Designed and built 
by Short Bros. and Harland at their 
Queen’s Island factory, the aircraft 
marks a revolution in flying tech- 
nique. 

Developed from the Rolls-Royce 
“Flying Bedstead”, a metal tube 
framework in which were used ver- 
tically-positioned jet engines to lift 
it straight into the air, the new 
Short’s aircraft can, in theory, make 
the transition from hovering to nor- 
mal horizontal flight. 

If the new machine, tentatively 
named the SC.1, should successfully 
pass the tests still to come—normal 
take-off, horizontal (flight and, 
finally, vertical take-off and landing 





—the craft will be a maker of 
aeronautical history. 

It will also bring greater fame to 
the designers and workers at the 
Queen’s Island factory, who have 
already produced several aeroplanes 
of a near-revolutionary character. 

The SC.1’s only predecessors in 
the field of vertical or hovering 
flight are the helicopter, the per- 
formance and speed of which is 
limited, and the “Flying Bed- 
stead ”, which was merely an ex- 
perimental machine used to prove 
that the great power of jet engines 
could be adapted to the “ straight 
lift ”. 

The new SC.1 will mean that 
normal aircraft—for it is, in general 
character and appearance, a “ nor- 
mal ” aeroplane—will in future be 
able to take off at speed from an 
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airfield little bigger than itself, hover 
in flight, and change its position, 
vertically or horizontally, with 
amazing rapidity. 

Rear-Admiral Sir Matthew Slat- 
tery, chairman of Short’s, said: 
“ The successful taxi-ing trials were 
the first step in an extensive pro- 
gramme of development leading to 
the attainment of jet-powered verti- 
cal take-off and landing, a new 
technique which is expected to have 
important applications in military 
and civil aviation. 

“We shall proceed step by step 
to the ultimate objective: unre- 
stricted vertical take-off and landing 
and transition from hovering to for- 
ward flight.” 

Short’s are responsible for all de- 
sign and development work on the 
aircraft, including the auto-stabiliser 
and control systems, developed in 
conjunction with the Royal Aircraft 
Establishment. 


Last Lines 


The SC.1 research programme 
will include many hours of hover- 
ing, with the aircraft tethered in a 
test gantry constructed at Belfast. 

The design and _ engineering 
teams responsible for the SC.1 are 
headed by Mr. David Keith-Lucas, 
chief designer, and Mr. Hugh Con- 
way, chief engineer, while Mr. T. 
Brooke-Smith, the company’s chief 
test pilot, who handled the taxi-ing 
trials, will be responsible for flight 
development. 

Mr. Brooke-Smith, who is thirty- 
eight, married and lives in County 
Down, made his first solo flight on 
his seventeenth birthday. During 
the war he was stationed in France, 
flying Rapides on Army and R.A.F. 
communications, and in 1942 came 
to Belfast to open up the Stirling 
pilots’ pool for delivery flights. He 
has flown more than 120 different 
types of aircraft, both piston- and 
jet-propelled. 


4E most popular of the Abbey plays was Cathleen ni 
Houlihan, by Yeats. Arthur Griffith used to tell the story 


of Yeats reading the script to him. The ending seemed to him 

to be bald. Yeats said he knew there should have been a last 

dramatic line but he could not find it. Michael abandons his 

a 4 bride-to-be, goes out of the house to follow the Old Woman 

} who typifies Ireland. 

Said Griffith: “ Why not have the father of the young boy 

. ask something like this: ‘ Did you see an old woman going 

aus down the road?’ and have the boy reply: ‘I did not, but I 

saw a young girl, and she had the walk of a queen.’” Yeats 

aa afterwards substituted “path” for “road”. Nobody knows 
‘fs why. —Irish News. 


i 
i Four-Mark Answer 
* AT 2 children’s radio quiz the compére asked a four-year-old 
i girl, “ What’s on the end of a broomstick?” “ My mother,” 
was the quick reply. 











Happiness and heartache behind a windfall of £75,000 


The Luck of the 
Hooleys 


CHIQUITA SANDILANDS 


A MAN has more chances of being 
f-\ murdered in Britain than he has 

of winning a top dividend on 
the pools. But on any Saturday 
evening between August and April, 
a poor man checking his entries be- 
side the wireless may find himself 
rich when his pencil reaches the 
end of thé last line. 

Forty-year-old Reg Hooley, earn- 
ing £9 10s. a week as a carpenter, 
did. He won £75,000 in September 
last year. 

For nearly six months, Hooley, a 
stocky, humorous Cardiff-Irishman, 
and his quiet, resolute little wife, 
Dolly, have been nibbling cau- 
tiously at the ripe fruits of riches. 

They have a new car, a fur coat 
and three new suits, a washing- 
machine, their three daughters are 
provided for. Neither of them has 
been back to work since the win and 
they have never been so busy 
before. 

They are tired of talking about 
money, but can never get away from 
it. They thought they would never 
have to worry about anything, but 
the old anxieties have been replaced 
by different ones. They have been 
wonderfully happy and surprisingly 
miserable. 


A man could live on £75,000 at 
the rate of £20 a week for life, or 
invest it to keep him in comfort 
and leave the whole sum untouched 
when he dies. 

The fat cheque they gave Reg 
Hooley represented his earnings for 
more than 150 years. He laughed 
and Dolly cried at the presentation 
party given by the promoters. 

The Hooleys found that sudden 
riches have the same effect as fall- 
ing downstairs and breaking an arm 
—you feel nothing until the shock 
wears off. 

They had gone through three 
extraordinary days, gone cold and 
shaky inside, when they realised 
that he had won, lain sleepless for 
two nights waiting to know what 
the prize would be, and now people 
were asking questions about what 
they meant to do with money that 
was suddenly unreal. 

Reg and Dolly seized on little 
things to explain their own wealth 
to themselves—a black fur poodle 
bought in a night club at half-past 
three in the morning, the book of 
matches with the hotel label to show 
they had really stayed in a private 
suite. 

These were as valuable in their 
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way as the new gold watches 
bought for themselves and the girls. 
They were things that would never 
have been before. 

Their daughters, seventeen-year- 
old Pat, red-headed Marjorie, six- 
teen, and fourteen-year-old Mau- 
reen, were waiting at the station 
when the Hooleys went home. The 
girls concealed their alarm that 
their parents might be different, 
that things might change now that 
their father was a rich man. 

Reg Hooley was on top of the 
world, back in his own home on a 
council estate at Rumney, with the 
neighbours coming in at the side 
door to shake hands. 

Dolly looked years younger with 
the worry lines gone from her face, 
her pretty brown hair cut and 
permed. But still her voice was soft 
and anxious. “I know what I want 
to do first,” she said. “I want to 
pay off the instalments on my bed- 
room suite and tell them to send 
the wardrobe.” 


She looked at her husband with 
the same expression as at the girls, 
who were unpacking her case and 
trying her new nylon nightgowns 
against themselves. 

“ Reg seems to have taken to it 
easily,” she said. “I don’t think he 
remembers—men don’t realise how 
hard things are. They seem to for- 
get easily.” 

But, in fact, neither of the 
Hooleys had forgotten the years 
when there were only shillings to 
tide them over from Wednesday to 
Friday’s pay packet. When they 
lived in two rooms in Railway 
Street, sharing the mangle in the 
back scullery, where steam from the 
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trains billowed into the windows 
and smuts fell on the children in 
their pram. And Dolly had always 
worked as a cleaner to help make 
their home. 

Said Reg Hooley: “I used to 
think that wealth meant going out 
on Friday night as well as Saturday, 
but now I have been to the bank 
and drawn {250 that I can spend as 
I like—well, I don’t know what to 
think.” 

The Hooleys enjoyed the first 
leisure they had ever known, the 
first security of their lives. They 
went to Paris. “ We had never been 
so happy before,” Dolly said. 

They came home looking forward 
to the gossip they had enjoyed on 
their return from London. They 
were talking about the house they 
meant to buy, not too far from their 
friends in Rumney, about the plea- 
sure of doing on a large scale the 
good turns they had enjoyed doing 
when it meant an extra pinch and 
scrape. 

But the anticipation has never 
been fulfilled. Inevitable gossip and 
rumour turned their delight into 
something with a sour taste. 


There were the begging letters, 
dozens of them by every post. 
Strangers came to the door asking 
for money. But their friends did not 
come. Dolly went to the couple 


_ across the street, to her best friend, 


Mary, who lives next door, and they 
said the same thing: “ People will 
talk if we come to see you. They’ll 
say we're on to a good thing by 
keeping in with you.” 

There were rumours that Mar- 
jorie’s boy friend had been given a 
new motor-bike by Mr. Hooley. 
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Burt the rumours weren’t true. The 
boy had saved to buy the machire. 
Maureen, walking home with a 
boy, had the humiliation of hearing 
his friends call: “* You’ll be‘ all right 
for a couple of bob from her!” 

Rumours threw a strain on Reg’s 
relationship with his parents. Sense- 
less rumours made him into a 
curiosity—it was murmured that he 
had crashed his new car into a bus; 
that he had spent all his money, 
and gone mad. 

“ T enjoyed doing things for others 
when I was a working man,” Reg 
said. “I could make things easier 
for people now, but they won’t let 
me. Once they said, ‘ Thank you.’ 
Now they say, ‘ He can afford it.’ 

“We won’t stay in this district 
now. I feel small when I walk along 
the road and see the curtains move. 
I want to hop indoors and hide. I 
don’t mind strangers peering and 
gossiping, but it hurts a man just 
the same. If only people would let 
me be as I was before, it would be 
all right.” 

If Reg felt hurt, Dolly was angry. 
“T haven’t changed,” she said. “I 
shall never be a grand lady; you 
can’t just change your character 
because you suddenly have more 
money than you thought possible, 
but nobody will believe me.” 

In the months since she became 
a rich woman, Dolly has grown 
plumper and rarely looks worried 
now. “ It’s so wonderful to be able 
to rest,” she said. 


Reg has settled well into his réle 
as a rich man. He can talk banking, 
investments, property and _ settle- 
ment with anybody. His handsome 
account is in a Cardiff bank, a part 
of it in his wife’s name, a propor- 
tion laid aside in trust for each of 
his daughters. 

But Pat and Marjorie are still at 
work, Maureen still on a few shil- 
lings a week pocket money. The 
older girls still give their mother 
part of their wages. 

“ Their father insisted on that,” 
Dolly said. “ He says it wouldn’t be 
fair to the men they will marry to 
let them live a life they couldn’t 
expect to have for always.” 

Reg has lost the simple worries 
of keeping body and soul together. 
Though he once thought that if he 
could be free of those anxieties all 
would be well, he finds that there 
are refinements of worry. 

Nothing is easy any more. He is 
frightened of being thought mean, 
terrified of appearing a spendthrift. 

And there is no sympathy for 
him. Everybody says: “ What’s he 
got to worry about? He’s got money, 
hasn’t he?” He has got money— 
that is the whole problem. 

Said Reg Hooley: “ All my life I 
have looked for the thorns among 
any roses that have come my way. 
I usually found them, and I have 
found them this time. I have lost 
my friends. I know I can make new 
ones, but it’s the old ones that I 
want to have back again.” 


SENTIMENTALITY is unearned emotion. 


Smile Awhile 


Ker smiling. It makes everyone wonder what you’ve been 


up to. 
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Alive, alive O! 





She Catches 
Them, and She 


Sells Them 


ATTRACTIVE THIRTY-FIVE-YEAR-OLD 
Miss Barbara Jennings never 

thought that the Suez Canal crisis 

would interfere with her fish run. 

Barbara, a rector’s daughter and 
one of the hunting set of County 
Louth, goes out in a forty-five ft. 
boat with fishermen and then sells 
from door-to-door the fish she 
catches. 

Petro] rationing has caused a diffi- 
culty in the fish dealing. 

“There’s no way out,” says 
Barbara. “I can’t do my rounds on 
horseback. When I’m selling fish I 
cover about 100 miles a day.” 

Barbara is the daughter of the 
rector of Ardee and her customers 
for fresh fish are in Ardee and the 
surrounding districts. 

Barbara goes out with the fishing 
boat from nearby Clogher. While at 
sea she is the cook. 

She combines hunting with her 
job of selling fish. 

“From now until the end of win- 
ter I will be hunting in earnest,” 
she says. “It’s great fun. It’s very 
stimulating. It helps me to forget the 
worry of petrol rationing.” 

In summer, when there is no hunt- 
ing, Barbara runs a market garden 
as well as her fish business. 


” 


She supplies vegetables to shops 
and hotels—and has a stall at the 
weekly market in Drogheda—all 
from the garden which she, her 
mother and a man cultivate. 

—Empire News. 


The Worms, too 

S11K WORMS FROM CYPRUS ARE 
victims of the Middle East crisis. 

Mrs. Norman Patrick, of Loughgall, 

Co. Armagh, who introduced silk 

worm culture to Armagh eight years 

ago, says: 

“The unhappy positicn in Cyprus 
and the Middle East has virtually 
stopped the supply of worms to 
Britain and ourselves, Until the 
other day I couldn’t get any, and 
was finding it difficult to reconcile 
myself to a year without silk. I have 
been promised 1,000 silk worm: of 
Cyprus strain, however, and am pre- 
paring and hoping for a good year.” 

Mrs. Patrick believes that silk 
culture could be developed into a 
thriving industry to stop emigration. 
The rearing of silk worms, she adds, 
is also a good hobby for old people. 

—Nenagh Guardian. 


Muscular Christianity 

E MELBOURNE GAMES WERE 

fortunately free from open 
demonstrations of racial and political 
antagonisms. Nevertheless, I. suspect 
there was an element of muscular 
Christianity in the performance of 
two young Belfast boxers, Messrs. 
Caldwell and Gilroy. 

Before leaving home, Caldwell told 





a met 
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his mother that if he were drawn 
against a Russian he thought he 
would try to make an extra effort. 
He made his extra effort to such 
effect that the referee had to stop the 
fight while there was still enough of 
the Russian left to make it worth 
while to send him home, 

Gilroy had the perilous honour of 
being drawn against a Russian so 
formidable that he was strongly 
favoured to win the gold medal. 
Gilroy hit the Russian so hard that 
he had to be carried tenderly from 
the ring after being knocked out. 

Neither Caldwell nor Gilroy 
reached the final, but we may sus- 
pect that they were well enough 
satisfied. They had landed one for 
Hungary. 

—Time and Tide. 


Sharp Appetite 
FFEW PEOPLE FROM IRELAND FLY TO 

New York on their wedding 
morning, but that’s what Eamon 
O’Connor of Limerick, and his wife, 
have done. Eamon had planned to 
be married in January, but an offer 
to appear on TV in Ted Mack’s 
Original Amateur Hour made him 
change his mind, so the wedding day 
was brought forward. 

Eamon’s act consists of sword- 
swallowing, fire eating and conjuring. 
Four years ago, sword-swallowing 
took his fancy, so he purchased a 
narrow, rapier-like weapon for five 
shillings. He followed the sword- 
swallowing instructions to the letter 
and, at the end of three days, was 
sorely disappointed and was about 
to give up, when the blade slid down 
a few inches. After six days, he could 
swallow eleven inches of blade, 


t Sapuhadaphpusapupudahupapapnapnpadapapasapegey 
HAPPY FLIGHT 


N San Diego, California, Noel 

Francis O'Kelly was saving up 
to bring his wife and family out 
from ireland. Twenty-seven-year- 
old Noel had been four months 
in the United States and he was 
sending 40 dollars a week out 
of his 90 dollars wage to Ireland 
to pay for his family’s passage 

One day when he was check- 
ing time cards on his construc- 
tion job, a workmate said some- 
body wanted to see him. Noel 
looked up and there was his 
wife, Monica, and sons Paul 
Francis, aged three, and john 
Francis, aged eighteen months. 

Noel's fellow-workers had 
collected 700 dollars and un- 
known to him they had had his 
family flown over to California 
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Eamon’s record “swallow” is 224 
inches. He can swallow a corkscrew, 
too, alth@ugh this is a much more 
difficult feat than the straight blade. 

—Limerick Weekly Echo. 


Research Award 


A RESEARCH AWARD OF OVER 5,000 

dollars has been made to Professor 
P. M. Quinlan of University College, 
Cork, in recognition of his contribu- 
tions to engineering science. This 
sum is to enable him to develop 
research work on “Torsion and 
Plate Problems.” 

The award was made by the Air 
Research and Development Com- 
mand, a research organisation of the 
U.S. Air Force. 

Professor Quinlan, a native of Kil- 
mallock, Co, Limerick, has had a 
brilliant career since entering U.C.C. 
in 1938. His studies in Cork culmin- 
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ated in his obtaining the highest 
honours in engineering and mathem- 
atics, including a bursary in engin- 
eering and a_ studentship in 
mathematics. 

Having been awarded a teaching 
Fellowship by the California Insti- 
tute he studied for three years at 
that world-famous centre, obtaining 
a Doctorate of Philosophy in Engin- 
eering and Mathematics, magna cum 
laude, in 1949. 

Meanwhile he was chief mathema- 
tician on a major research project 
sponsored by the U.S, Navy on The 
Compaction of Soil by Vibration, 
and his sixty-page published con- 
tribution on Vibrations in an Aeolo- 
tropic Medium is widely recognised. 

Returning to Ireland in 1949, he 
was appointed head of the Mathe- 
matical Physics Department at 
U.C.C. at’ the age of twenty-nine. 
His subsequent research awork led 
to his being invited to lecture on his 
discoveries in the fields of Vibration 
Analysis and Foundation Engineer- 
ing at the California Institute in 
1953, where he was elevated to the 
rank of Visiting Professor of Civil 
Engineering. 

Since 1953 Professor Quinlan has 
conducted extensive mathematical 
investigations into problems arising 
in the design of large bridges, 


especially the Slaney Bridge at 
Wexford and the Youghal Bridge. 
—Evening Echo. 


Cocktail Champ. 

ET ANOTHER EXOTIC COCKTAIL HAS 

been added to the list in the 
Adam Room of Dublin’s Metropole. 
Its originator, Charles Farrar of the 
Adam Room cocktail bar, is the new 
International cocktail champion, At 
the contests in London he was first 
in the preliminary heats of the team 
contest, and in the final, his recipe 
“ Miramare” was the winner. In an 
Ireland/Great Britain group, Charles 
was winner of the efficiency medal. 
It was quite a feat to beat the best 
cocktail concocters of fourteen 
nations. 

Charles, who was born in Lugano, 
has been pleasing cocktail drinkers 
at the Metropole since 1948. 

When he is not dreaming up de- 
lectable cocktails, he likes to watch 
horse racing. A second, and for his 
wife, extremely profitable hobby is 
one he started last year. He collects 
sixpences in a bottle and when the 
bottle is full, he hands it over to 
Mrs. Farrar to spend on a new dress. 
One can get nearly £34 in British 
sixpences into a Haig “ Dimple” 
Scotch bottle! 

—Model Housekeeping. 


& : 


[S he conceited? On his birthday he sends his mother a tele- 


Happy Birthday 


gram of congratulations. 


‘THE saints are the sinners who keep on trying. 


—Rosert Lours STEVENSON. 
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Lhen there are the snakes in the grass 
who do not place women upon a pedestal 


Love among the Cliches 


Qin cpa Mr. Arbuthnot, as 


an expert in the use of the 
cliché, are you prepared to 

testify here today regarding its 
application in topics of sex, love, 
matrimony and so on? 

ANSWER: I am, Mr. Sullivan. 

Q. Very good. Now, Mr. Arbuth- 
not, what’s love? 

A. Love is blind. 

Q. Good. What does love do? 

A. Love makes the world go 
round. 

Q. Whom does a young man fall 
in love with? 

A. With the Only Girl in the 
World. 

Q. Whom does a young woman 
fall in love with? 

A. With the Only Boy in the 
World. 
. When do they fall in love? 
At first sight. 
How? 
Madly. 
. They are then said to be? 
Victims of Cupid’s darts. 
And he? ; 
. Whispers sweet nothings in 
her ear. 

Q. Who loves a lover? 

A. All the world loves a lover. 


POPOPOPL 


FRANK SULLIVAN 


Q. Describe the Only Girl in the 
World. 

A. Her eyes are like stars. Her 
teeth are like pearls. Her lips are 
ruby. Her cheek is damask, and her 
form divine. 

Q. Haven’t you forgotten some- 
thing? 

A. Eyes, teeth, lips, cheek, form 
—no, sir, I don’t think so. 

Q. Her hair? 

A. Oh certainly. How stupid of 
me. She has hair like spun gold. 

Q. Very good, Mr. Arbuthnot. 
Now will you describe the Only 
Man? 

A. He is a blond Viking, a he- 
man, and a square shooter who 


. plays the game. There is something 


fine about him that rings true, and 
he has kept himself pure and clean 
so that when he meets the girl of 
his choice, the future mother of his 
children, he can look her in the eye. 

Q. How? 

A. Without flinching. 

Q. Are all the Only Men blond 
Vikings? 

A. Oh, no. Some of them are 
dark, handsome chaps who have 
sown their wild oats. This sort of 
Only Man has a way with a maid, 


Condensed from Modern American Humour, chosen by Michael Barsley. 
Phoenix House, Ltd., London. 12s. 6d. (This extract originally appeared in 
Sullivan at Bay, published by }. M. Dent.) 
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and there is a devil in his eye. But 
he is not a cad; he would not play 
fast and loose with an Only Girl’s 
affections. He has a heart of gold. 
He is a diamond in the rough. He 
tells the Only Girl frankly about his 
Past. She understands—and for- 
gives. 
. And marries him? 
And marries him. 
Why? 
. To reform him. 
Does she reform him? 
Seldom. 
. Seldom what? 
Seldom, if ever. 
Now, Mr. Arbuthnot, when 
the Only Man falls in love, madly, 
with the Only Girl, what does he 
do? 
A. He walks on air. 
Q. Yes, I know. But what does 
he do? I mean, what is it he pops? 
A. Oh, excuse me. The question, 
of course. 
. Then what do‘they plight? 
. Their troth. 
What happens after that? 
They get married. 
What is marriage? 
Marriage is a lottery. 
. Where are marriages made? 
. Marriages are made in heaven. 
Q. What does the bride do at the 
wedding ? 
. She blushes. 
What does the groom do? 
. Forgets the ring. 
After the marriage, what? 
The honeymoon. 
Then what? 
She has a little secret. 
. What is it? 
. She is knitting a tiny garment. 


LP>LPOPLPL 


POPOPO PO 


PO PO PO PO: 


2 What happens after that? 
Oh, they settle down and raise 

a family and live happily ever after- 
wards, ‘unless 

Q. Unless what? 

A. Unless he is a fool for a pretty 
face. 

Q. And if he is? 

A. Then they come to the part- 
ing of the ways. 





Q. Mr. Arbuthnot, thank you 
very much. 

A. But I’m not through yet, sir. 

Q. No? 


A. Oh, no. There is another side 
to sex. 

Q. There is? What side? 

A. The seamy side. There are, 
you know, men who are wolves in 
sheep’s clothing and there are, alas, 
lovely women who stoop to folly. 

Q. My goodness! Describe these 
men you speak of, please. 

A. They are snakes in the grass 
who do not place woman upon a 
pedestal. They are cads who kiss 
and tell, who trifle with a girl’s 
affections and betray her innocent 
trust. They are cynics who think 
that a woman is only a woman, but 
a good cigar is a smoke. Their 
mottoes are “Love ’em and leave 
’em” and “catch ’em young, treat 
em rough, tell ’em nothing.” These 
cads speak of “ the light that lies in 
woman’s eyes, and lies—and lies— 
and lies.” In olden days they wore 
black, curling moustaches, which 
they twirled, and they invited inno- 
cent Gibson girls to midnight sup- 
pers, with champagne, at their 
bachelor apartments, and said, 
“ Little girl, why do you fear me?” 
Nowadays they have black, patent- 
leather hair, and roadsters, and they 
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drive up to the kerb and say, 
“Girlie, can I give you a lift?” 
They are fiends in human form, who 
would rob a woman of her most 
priceless possession. 

Q. What is that? 

A. Her honour. 

Q. Now, after lovely woman has 
stooped to folly, what does she do 
to the gay Lothario who has robbed 
her of her most priceless posses- 
sion? 

A. She devotes the best years of 
her life to him. 

Q. Then what does he do? 

A. He casts her off. 

Q. How? 

A. Like an old shoe. 

Q. Then what does she do? 

A. She goes to her love nest, 
then everything goes black before 
her, her mind becomes a blank. she 


LOVE AMONG THE CLICHES 






pulls a revolver, and gives the fiend 
in human form something to re- 
member her by. 

Q. That is called? 

A. Avenging her honour. 

Q. Whar is it no jury will do in 
such a case? 

A. No jury will convict. 

Q. Mr. Arbuthnot, your explana- 
tion of the correct application of the 
cliché in these matters has been 
most instructive, and I know that 
all of us cliché-users here will know 
exactly how to respond hereafter 
when, during a conversation, sex— 
when sex—when—ah 

A. I think what you want to say 
is, ““ When sex rears its ugly head,” 
isn’t it? 

Q. Thank you, Mr. Arbuthnot. 
Thank you very much. 

A. Thank you, Mr. Sullivan. 





His Reason for Marriage 
nN old man of seventy-five called on the. parish priest. 
“ Father,” said he, “I’m thinking of getting married.” 


“Now, John, you’re only joking,’ 


> 


said the priest. 


“ No, Father,” said John—* I’m dead in earnest.” 
“It would be fitter for you now,” said the priest, “to be at 


home saying the Rosary.” 


“Sure that’s the trouble,” said the old man. “I’ve no one 


to answer it.” 


Working with Worries 


—Irish Catholic. 


NCE Handel, the great composer, found himself in desperate 
straits, his right side paralysed, his money gone and his 


creditors threatening to have him sent to prison. But his 
suffering spurred him to the mightiest effort of his life. 
Writing feverishly almost without stopping, he composed 
The Messiah, with its immortal Hallelujah chorus, in twenty- 
four days. 

If he had relaxed and forgotten his worries, the world would 
have been poorer, and so would he. 
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He believes that Ireland offers 
great opportunities to young 
men, and he has proved it by 
making a million out of £80 


Self-Drive 
is His Key 
to Fortune 


SEAMUS BRADY 


INE out of ten eager young 

; men setting out from college or 

university in Ireland to gnaw a 
way into business are told the story 
of Dermot Ryan. For Ryan, at 26, 
is already a legend. 

Everybody knows the saga of the 
six-footer son of a Dublin publican 
who bought a Ford flivver for £80 
six years ago and has now built it 
into a {1,000,000 business in two 
countries, 

The story goes that he set up 
with his one car in a little office over 
the family pub. And when clients 
rang up on the telephone in the bar 
below he was summoned by banging 
on the ceiling with a brush handle. 

A year later, Ryan talked a bank 





manager into advancing him {£290 
to buy a second car. He was off. He 
talked insurance companies into 
giving him three months’ credit on 
car policies. He put his profits into 
buying more cars. 

Two years ago he had 260 self- 
drive cars operating in the Republic 
at the height of the tourist season. 
He had reached a temporary stop. 

He flew off to America for two 
months and worked his way from 
Los Angeles back to New York in 
turn as car-washer, greaser, mech- 
anic, chauffeur, office manager and, 
finally, acting; joint-manager of an 
American car company. 

Then he came home to convert 
his company into a_ streamlined 


Condensed from the Daily Express 
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SELF-DRIVE IS HIS 


firm that has 
empire. 

He will have 750 self-drive cars 
on the roads in Britain and Ireland 
this spring for the tourists. He has 
nine branches in the two countries 
and has moved in on Britain with a 
new five-storey headquarters in 
London’s Piccadilly. 

Last year his Irish car-hire busi- 
ness handled 115,000 clients—so0 
per cent. of them British, 224 per 
cent. American, 17 per cent. from 
other countries, and the rest Irish. 

Three years ago he went into car 
sales with a separate outfit. His offer 
to buy back every car he sells at a 
guaranteed trade-in price has put 
him bang in the front of the market. 
His turnover in new and used-car 
sales is now £350,000 a year. 

This year he is invading the Con- 
tinent with an international car- 
hire set-up from Oslo to Rome. 

The man who once coaxed a bank 
manager into a loan of :{290 wrote 
cheques for £45,000 in three hours 
in his Dublin office the other day. 

How does Ryan do it? He runs 
his business with a staff of 116— 
weekly wages bill, £1,500—and a 
I2-man team of executives, all in 
the four-figure salary class. 

He meets his executives every 
Monday night in his Hawkins 
Street, Dublin, office. For the rest 
of the week most of his dealings 
with them is by memo. 

For a Ryan maxim is that twelve 
memos save more time than twelve 
telephone calls. But then Ryan 
never stops working. He has a 
dictaphone by his bedside. Execu- 
tives often find half a dozen memos 
on their desks in the morning. 


now become an 
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He works in an office with a 
soundproof door. He has a loud- 
speaker attachment on the inter-com 
telephone which allows him to walk 
about his office while speaking or 
dictating. 

To save time, callers push a 
button on his office door and a 
small screen flashes inside to advise 
him whether their business is 
urgent or routine. 

The boss in turn presses a button 
and the illuminated screen outside 
the door signals: “Come in,” 
“ Wait,” or “ Come back.” 

The office itself reflects the man. 
Up-to-date luxury desk. Two pens. 
A cocktail cabinet—one shelf laden 
with tomato juice which, with milk, 
is all Ryan drinks. Business graphs 
cover three walls—in one or two 
places they have gone into the 
ceiling. 

What makes Dermot Adair Ryan 
tick? He is tall, good-looking and 
still a bachelor. Within five minutes 
of meeting him he calls you by your 
first name. He puts you at your ease. 
But all through you get the 
impression of tremendous energy 
and a racing brain behind the 
charm. 

In business he thinks big—be- 
cause he is a bit of a gambler. A 
year ago he took up horse-riding as 
a hobby, has now won twenty-one 
rosettes at show jumping—and is 
going into the export trade in 
America with horses. 

He says: “ There is a big market 
in America for Irish hunters and 
show jumpers apart altogether from 
racehorses.” 

Ryan still lives in the family 
home in Portobello, smokes Spanish 
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cheroots, and works an average 
fifteen-hour day at his office. 

His success in car hire has come 
from one fact: He has sold it as an 
integral part of the tourist industry. 
Recently he went on a 20,000-mile 
tour of America to meet travel 
agents. And he sold what he calls 
“the gospel of Irish tourism” in 
the firm knowledge that Dermot 
Ryan is now part of that gospel. 

At twenty-six he believes in youth 
and has surrounded himself with 


DIGEST 


graphs which are pure Kyanisms— 
“Want to earn more?—then work 
out an idea for which you can be 
paid a bonus”; “We are only as 
strong as our weakest link—YOU 
must not be that weak link ”; “ Our 
distant drums are our branches.” 

Ryan is a sweeping optimist. He 
says: “The opportunities in this 
country are staring us in the face 
if we only grasp them with 
determination.” 

He believes that tourism could 











solve the Republic’s economic 
problems. But it would have to be 
tourism done the Ryan way. 


young executives. He gets out a 
weekly newsletter for the staff, to 
which he contributes punchy para- 
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Melody Man from Dublin 
‘THE world has been singing Ah, Sweet Mystery of Life and 
the Italian Street Song for three generations and right now 
it looks as if their popularity is about to burst out all over 
again. Victor Herbert was a man whose broadsides in operetta 
and light opera led directly to present-day Broadway musicals. 
His phenomenal popularity in this field has gradually obscured 
the fact that he was one of the greatest musicians of his day. 
Did you know, for instance, that Victor Herbert. was first 
‘cellist of the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra? (His wife was 
the first woman ever to sing the réle of “ Aida” there.) Did 
you know that he was conductor of the Pittsburg Symphony 
Orchestra for nearly a decade of great concerts? That he was 
one of the founders of the American Society of Authors, 
Composers and Publishers? Some time you must read the 
dramatic story of Herbert’s lawsuit, carried right up to the 
Supreme Court and an Oliver Wendell Holmes decision, to 
establish the principle that a composer should be paid a 
royalty for his music if it was played or sung in public. 
—Paut Hume in The Sign. 


Sort soap can be used to remove rings from fingers. It is 
sometimes used also to put rings on fingers. 
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PAUL CAHILL 


\ Tt invention can be exploited 
pi for a certain time as a 
scientific curiosity, but apart 
from that, it has no commercial 
future whatsoever.” It is sixty years 
ago since Auguste Lumiére, a 
French photographer who was given 
most of the credit for inventing the 
cinematograph, made this statement. 
How wrong he was! In a recent 
address to the Italian Cinematograph 
Industry, the Holy Father said that 
“the number of cinemagoers for all 
the countries of the world” was 
now twelve thousand million a year. 
This means that 250,000,000 
people pay for admission to 100,000 
cinemas at least once a week. The 
Cinema is, after food and clothing, 
the third greatest industry in the 
world in financial importance. 
Many others have claimed a part 
in the creation of the Cinema, 
among them Edison and Armat in 
America, Friese Greene and R. W. 


Paul in England. In a speech at Los 
Angeles University, Cecil B. De 
Mille, one of Hollywood’s best- 
known directors, said that “ the 
real pioneer of motion pictures was 
a Jesuit, Father Athanasius Kircher, 
who invented the magic lantern in 
the middle of the 17th century.” 

But Lumiére and his brother 
Louis were the first to show moving 
pictures in public—in the basement 
of a café in the Boulevard des 
Capuchines in Paris on December 
28, 1895. Le Cinematographe, as 
they called their show, was so 
successful that similar performances 
were presented in London and New 
York the following year. The 
Cinema was born. 

The films shown by the Lumiére 
brothers were simple ones of real 
scenes, such as a train arriving at a 
station or a blacksmith at work. It 
was Georges Méliés who made the 
first fiction films, with titles like A 


Condensed from The Word 
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cheroots, and works an average 
fifteen-hour day at his office. 

His success in car hire has come 
from one fact: He has sold it as an 
integral part of the tourist industry. 
Recently he went on a 20,000-mile 
tour of America to meet travel 
agents. And he sold what he calls 
“the gospel of Irish tourism” in 
the firm knowledge that Dermot 
Ryan is now part of that gospel. 

At twenty-six he believes in youth 
and has surrounded himself with 
young executives. He gets out a 
weekly newsletter for the staff, to 


graphs which are pure Kyanisms— 
“Want to earn more?—then work 
out an idea for which you can be 
paid a bonus”; “ We are only as 
strong as our weakest link—YOU 
must not be that weak link ”; “ Our 
distant drums are our branches.” 

Ryan is a sweeping optimist. He 
says: “The opportunities in this 
country are staring us in the face 
if we only grasp them with 
determination.” 

He believes that tourism could 
solve the Republic’s economic 
problems. But it would have to be 
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Melody Man from Dublin 
‘THE world has been singing Ah, Sweet Mystery of Life and 
the Italian Street Song for three generations and right now 
it looks as if their popularity is about to burst out all over 
again. Victor Herbert was a man whose broadsides in operetta 
and light opera led directly to present-day Broadway musicals. 
His phenomenal popularity in this field has gradually obscured 
the fact that he was one of the greatest musicians of his day. 
Did you know, for instance, that Victor Herbert was first 
cellist of the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra? (His wife was 
the first woman ever to sing the réle of “ Aida”-there.) Did 
you know that he was conductor of the Pittsburg Symphony 
Orchestra for nearly a decade of great concerts? That he was 
one of the founders of the American Society of Authors, 
Composers and Publishers? Some time you must read the 
dramatic story of Herbert’s lawsuit, carried right up to the 
Supreme Court and an Oliver Wendell Holmes decision, to 
establish the principle that a composer should be paid a 
royalty for his music if it was played or sung in public. 
—Pavut Hume in The Sign. 
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V Y invention can be exploited 
i for a certain time as a 
scientific curiosity, but apart 
from that, it has no commercial 
future whatsoever.” It is sixty years 
ago since Auguste Lumiere, a 
French photographer who was given 
most of the credit for inventing the 
cinematograph, made this statement. 
How wrong he was! In a recent 
address to the Italian Cinematograph 
Industry, the Holy Father said that 
“the number of cinemagoers for all 
the countries of the world” was 
now twelve thousand million a year. 
This means that 250,000,000 
people pay for admission to 100,000 
cinemas at least once a week. The 
Cinema is, after food and clothing, 
the third greatest industry in the 
world in financial importance. 
Many others have claimed a part 
in the creation of the Cinema, 
among them Edison and Armat in 
America, Friese Greene and R. W. 


Paul in England. In a speech at Los 
Angeles University, Cecil B. De 
Mille, one of Hollywood’s best- 
known directors, said that “ the 
real pioneer of motion pictures was 
a Jesuit, Father Athanasius Kircher, 
who invented the magic lantern in 
the middle of the 17th century.” 

But Lumiére and his brother 
Louis were the first to show moving 
pictures in public—in the basement 
of a café in the Boulevard des 
Capuchines in Paris on December 
28, 1895. Le Cinematographe, as 
they called their show, was so 
successful that similar performances 
were presented in London and New 
York the following year. The 
Cinema was born. 

The films shown by the Lumiére 
brothers were simple ones of real 
scenes, such as a train arriving at a 
station or a blacksmith at work. It 
was Georges Méli¢s who made the 
first fiction films, with titles like A 
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Trip to the Moon and Under the 
Seas. He was the first film producer. 
Before competition forced him out 
of business in 1913, he had devel- 
oped the techniques of “ slow- 
motion ” and “ fading out.” 

About the same time, a young 
photographer named Edwin. S. 
Porter was experimenting with the 
production of films in America. 
The Great Train Robbery, which 
he made in 1905, was the first film 
to tell a story on the screen. It was 
the main feature for the opening of 
the world’s first cinema or nickel- 
odeon, as it was called, in Pittsburg 
in November, 1905. 

But the real pioneer of the 
Cinema in America was D. W. 
Griffith (1875-1948), who began as 
an actor in one of Porter’s films. He 
had the greatest influence of any 
one man on the development of the 
Cinema. 

His discovery of such techniques 
as the “close-up” and the “ cut- 
back” for interweaving various 
incidents in a narrative, made pos- 
sible the filming of complex stories. 
In this way he introduced the 
modern full-length feature film with 
Ben Hur in 1909. 

It was Griffith who also started 
the first “stars” on their reckless 
careers, his most famous being 
Mary Pickford. 

The Cinema industry began with 
Griffith, who was the ‘de producer 
to spend and make huge sums of 
money on films. In a quarter of .a 
century he spent over 20 million 
dollars in making more than 400 
films which earned him 65 million 
dollars. 

In 1915 he made Birth of a 


Nation, which brought him 20 
million dollars, and the following 
year he spent two millions on his 
greatest film, Intolerance. Shortly 
before this, about 1911, Griffith, 
De Mille and others went out to 
California to make their films, and 
so Hollywood began. 

“It is of interest to recall,” wrote 
James Montgomery, a former Irish 
film censor, “how Hollywood got 
its stranglehold on the world. What 
we call the ‘Great War’ gave 
America her opportunity; the 
Cinema from 1914-1918 and after 
had no chance to develop in Europe, 
so Hollywood came into being, and 
when the war ended the banks gave 
their help.” 

Hollywood has since maintained 
this predominance in the cinema 
industry, which, as René Clair says, 
“is entirely directed by financiers.” 

Over two-thirds of the films 
flashed on the cinema screens of the 
world still come from California. 
And in some countries, such as 
Britain, Ireland and Australia, as 
many as eighty per cent. of the 
films shown are Hollywood produc- 
tions. 

The colossal sum of nearly two 
thousand million pounds is invested 
by these financiers in the Hollywood 
film industry. Its studios and fac- 
tories, employing over 30,000 
people, produce about 400 feature 
films every year, which make an 
annual revenue of about 
£450,000,000. 

While it was growing into a big 
business in Hollywood, the Cinema 
was developing in Europe as an 
art. Germany, Russia and, especi- 
ally, France were the first countries 
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to realise and exploit its artistic 
aspect. 

German directors like Fritz Lang, 
Murnau and Pabst made silent films 
of great visual beauty—such as The 
Last Laugh in which, in 1925, Emil 
Jannings gave one of the finest per- 
formances ever seen on the screen 
—while in Sergei Eisenstein (1898- 
1948) Russia probably gave the 
Cinema its most imaginative mind. 
One of his earliest silent films, The 
Battleship Potemkin, is among the 
masterpieces of the screen. 

But it is to France that the 
Cinema owes its finest artistic 
achievements. The greatest French 
directors, Carne, Clair, Duvivier, 
Feyder, Guitry and Renoir brought 
a subtlety, refinement and power to 
the Cinema that has never been 
excelled. 

Not till after the second world 
war did other European countries 
begin to compete with France in 
producing such artistic films. First 
Britain, then Italy and now Spain 
are making films that rival the best 
in the world. 

But its powerful financial 
resources have always enabled 
Hollywood to retain its lead in the 
technical progress of the Cinema. 
Sound was introduced with The 
Jazz Singer in 1927, to be followed 
soon after by the expensive colour 


“process. 


Walt Disney gradually perfected 
the animated cartoon—Mickey 
Mouse made his debut in 1928—ill 
in 1938 he produced the first full- 
length one with sound, Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs, which took 
three years to make, consisting of 
477,000 photographed drawings. 


a 


In order to compete with Tele- 
vision, Hollywood has recently been 
changing the shape and size of its 
screens and improving its photo- 
graphic processes. 

Dr. Roger Manvell, one of the 
leading authorities on the Cinema, 
says that from the start Hollywood 
was almost entirely in the hands of 
men whose sole aim was to make 
money. “The earlier American 
cinema aimed at the lower levels of 
quick emotional satisfaction by a 
succession of thousands of films 
dealing with violence, feud, murder, 
veiled adultery.” 

Shortly before the war a special 
League of Nations committee, on 
examining 250 Hollywood films, 
found that they contained ninety- 
seven murders, fifty-seven cases of 
adultery, forty-five suicides, twenty- 
two abductions and nineteen seduc- 
tions. Of the characters portrayed 
in these 250 films, there were 176 
thieves, thirty-five drunkards, 
twenty-five prostitutes, and mur- 
derers and adulterers galore. 

And according to Mgr. 
McClafferty, secretary of the U.S. 
Legion of Decency, Hollywood 
films have been getting even more 
immoral of late. “ The light of the 
screen, like a death ray of disinte- 
gration,” he recently stated, “ is 
assailing the family, the fundamental 
unit of society.” , 

Three years ago the Holy Father 
appointed a special Pontifical Com- 
mission to study this grave problem. 
On examining 486 films released in 
1953, this Commission found that 
four out of every five, or eighty per 
cent. of them, were morally objec- 
tionable. 
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For all their artistry, many Euro- 
pean films have surpassed Holly- 
wood in moral depravity—numerous 
French and Italian films, for in- 
stance, seem to be largely concerned 
lately with prostitutes and adultery. 

The number of good artistic films 
is indeed diminishing, but during 
the first sixty years of the Cinema 
there certainly have been some. 

Among those which I enjoyed 
were Frank Capra’s Mr. Deeds Goes 
to Town, John Ford’s The Grapes 
of Wrath and The Long Voyage 
Home, Sacha Guitry’s Remontons 


Pinned to Perfection 


% 


les Champs Elysées, John Huston’s 
Treasure of Sierra Madre, Fritz 
Lang’s The Last Will of Dr. 
Mabuse, Sir Carol Reed’s The 
Third Man, Roberto Rossellini’s 
Open City, Vajdo’s Marcelino and 
Orson Welles’ Citizen Kane. 

If films are used more widely for 
education in schools and if more 
young people develop a sense of 
film appreciation, one may safely 
predict that the cinema, in its 
second sixty years, will make men 
better and happier than it has done 
so far. 


RDINARY women look at fashion pictures and envy the model 
who can wear them. “ Wish I had a figure like that,” you 
say, admiring the pencil-slim skirts, the beautifully swathed 


bodices, not a tuck out of place. 


Take heart! It seems that nobody can wear them. Not even 
the model herself. The picture is more or less a fake. 

The whole outfit is pinned in and pegged down at the back 
with hatpins, clothes pegs, dog clips. That pencil-slim skirt 
that would choke a snake is firmly pinned in behind the knees. 

This is one of the secrets revealed by Jean Dawnay in her 


book Model Girl. 


—ANNA KELLy in the Insh Press. 


Important Distinction 


= I LOVE women,” the famous lecturer told his feminine audi- 
ence, “whether they are charming or beautiful.” 
“What's the difference?” came a voice from the enraptured 


audience. 


“There is quite a difference, dear lady. You see, a beautiful 
woman is one you notice, while a charming one is one who 


notices you.” 


"THe real difficulty of a children’s party is that of keeping the 
guests amused during the intervals when they are not 


eating. 


—Joun D. SHERIDAN. 
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Fames F. O’Brien 
is second im command of 
New York’s red carpet 


Host to Celebrities 


EW York Crty recently had a 
N whole spectrum of official 

guests—among others the Pre- 
sident of Guatemala, the foreign 
ministers of Britain and West Ger- 
many and the mayors of Trieste and 
Naples. Each one, during his stay, 
was met and escorted by a 200- 
pound ex-professor named James J. 
O’Brien, who left Cullen Castle, 
near Tramore, in Co. Waterford, as 
a boy of twelve. 

Officially, the fifty-one-year-old 
O’Brien is the city’s Deputy Com- 
missioner of Commerce and Public 
Events. But the title comes nowhere 
near describing his job. He is, for 
example, perhaps the only man 
around who saw the first half of 
The King and I four times in 
line of duty—and never the ending. 

O’Brien either meets visiting 
notables at their plane or boat or 
takes them in tow as soon as the 
ticker-tape parades and ceremonies 
are over. 

Unlike ordinary tourists digni- 
taries can’t be left to their own de- 
vices. They must be accompanied 
every step of their way by a repre- 
sentative of the city. Schedules of 
official receptions, dimners and lun- 
cheons must be maintained, police 
escorts arranged and visitors’ whims 
fulfilled. 





INTERVIEW 


O’Brien has been in this work for 
ten years, first under ex-greeter 
Grover Whalen and now as assistant 
to former Ambassador Richard C. 
Patterson, Jr. O'Brien finds his ich 
calls fer being a protoco: expert, 
linguist (he speaks seven janguages), 
nursemaid, shepherd, historian, and 
a one-man state department. 

In the course of his duties, he 
may find himself in Chinatown, 
backstage at the Radio City Music 
Hall, shivering in the pre-dawn cold 
at Idlewild Airport, on a coastguard 
cutter, in a Greenwich Village 
saloon—or dressed up as Father 
Knickerbocker, a sideline chore for 
which O’Brien is best known to the 
public. 

“ My job,” he explained to me 
when I called on him at his depart- 
ment’s offices on Park Avenue, “ is 
to keep visiting officials happy. I’m 
supposed to take the place of the 
Mayor, who can’t very well be in 
all places at once. Just as you’d try 
to make a guest happy in your 
home, we try to make him happy in 
New York.” 

As second-in-command of the 
city’s red carpet, O’Brien maintains 
a breakneck schedule. “ If you want 
to get a good idea of how busy I’ve 
been,” he said, “ the city owes me 
seven months’ vacation.” 
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He rides in the ticker-tape parades 
up Broadway from Bowling Green, 
ready to take over after the official 
presentation to the Mayor at the 
City Hall. But more often than not, 
a visitor doesn’t rate or doesn’t want 
a parade. 

In the case of non-ticker-tape 
visitors, O’Brien makes it a point 
to greet his charges at their point 
of arrival and to escort them when 
they leave. This can lead to com- 
plications. In the course of one 
week, last year, for example, he had 
to greet the Shah of Persia, the 
Prime Ministers of New Zealand 
and Pakistan -and the new Italian 
ambassador. 

To top things off, he had to get 
up at 6.4§ a.m. one morning during 
the same week to greet, at Pier 88, 
the French ambassador, Maurice 
Couve de Murville, his wife, daugh- 
ter and a dog named Xenophon. In 
between O’Brien made _ two 
speeches, one in French, attended 
eight receptions and consumed an 
unrecorded quantity of hors 
d’oeuvres. 

And this was not far from a 
typical week. He remembers with 
a kind of diplomatic shudder the 
few days that saw him frantically 
trying to keep up with the Prime 
Minister of Japan, the Chancellor 
of Germany, the Prime Minister of 
Ceylon, the Chancellor of Austria, 
the Queen Mother, the Prime 
Minister of Norway and the Presi- 
dent of Liberia. 

Needless to say, an international 
carousal of this type cannot be 
handled from nine to five. O’Brien’s 
hours are, mildly speaking, fan- 
tastic. He grimly recalls Christmas 


week when his rounds required him 
to rise before § a.m. every day for 
a full week. He frequently will go 
down the bay to greet a ship the 
morning after an official braw! that 
had run past midnight. 

If a visitor of prime-ministerial 
rank is in town, the Police Depart- 
ment charts every step of the way 
to ensure adequate protection of the 
visitor. A top-rank visitor usually 
has most of his time taken up with 
official ceremony. But as soon as he 
has a free moment he is anxious to 
do the town. 

“The first thing they want to 
see is a Broadway show,” O’Brien 
notes. “ Usually the consul of the 
nation concerned arranges tickets. 
If the consul runs into a snag we 
step in.” 

The business of never having 
seen the entire production of The 
King and I? On four occasions he 
took dignitaries to the well-known 
musical. On three of the four 
occasions, the official party ad- 
journed to Sardi’s at intermission. 
In each case, the officials never got 
back to the theatre. 

On the fourth occasion, the 
entourage from Iraq stalked out 
after the first act, indignant at the 
idea that a school marm from the 
Western world could teach anything 
to the royalty of Siam, one of the 
most sophisticated courts in the 
Far East. 

O’Brien dons the costume of 
Father Knickerbocker four or five 
times a year for historical com- 
memorations. The practice began 
in 1949 when he travelled around 
the world as Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker, a product of Washington 
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Irving’s imagination who has be- 
come a symbol of the city. 

In this globe-circling trip, O’Brien 
flew to Paris, Dublin, London, 
China, Siam, Pakistan, India, Syria, 
Wake Island, Guam and the Philip- 
pines. 

“The City of New York,” 
O’Brien complained, “has never 
bought me a uniform. I have to 
go to Brooks (the costumers).” 

His get-up on these occasions 
makes quite a contrast with his days 
at Fordham, where he taught clas- 
sics and =17th-century French 
literature from 1928 to 1944. 

Sometimes O’Brien gets a strange 
request not particularly connected 
with his normal duties as Deputy 
Commissioner of Commerce. He 
remembers fondly the time when the 
San Francisco chapter of the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians sent 
him an urgent appeal for forty 
brown derbies. The society wanted 
to honour Al Smith by marching in 
the late governor’s headgear. 

A bit of fast research on O’Brien’s 
part quickly established that brown 
derbies, once a proud symbol of 
New York, were not to be had. He 
managed ultimately to locate two 
brown derbies in a Third Avenue 
pawnshop. Still lacking 38 derbies 
with the parade only four days 


Wise at 40 


away, O’Brien finally was able to 
get in touch with a hat manufac- 
turer in Danbury, Connecticut. Yes, 
he had plenty of derbies but they 
were black. “ Dye them brown,” 
ordered O’Brien. The amazed man- 
ufacturer complied and the hats 
were shipped. 

In ten years, O’Brien has never 
missed a greeting. But he came 
close not too long ago on a trip to 
Idlewild to meet the Mayor of 
Durban, South Africa. As an over- 
seas airliner came to a halt, United 
States Public Health officials iden- 
tified one of the disembarking pas- 
sengers as the Mayor of Durban. 
O’Brien stepped forward and gave 
the usual greeting. 

O’Brien escorted his charge 
through immigration and customs 
in record time. As the two men 
prepared to drive away they en- 
countered the consul of the Union 
of South Africa. 

“Have you met the Mayor of 
Durban?” the consul asked. 

“ Yes,” replied O’Brien. 

“Oh no, you haven't,” said the 
consul, “I have him right here.” 
O’Brien’s “ mayor” turned out to 
be a diamond merchant from Tel 
Aviv. “I wondered,” he told 
O’Brien, “what all the fuss was 
about.” 


“AT the age of twenty,” says a philosopher, “ we don’t care 
what the world thinks of us. At thirty we worry about 
what it is thinking. But at forty we discover it wasn’t thinking 


of us at all.” 


The Reason Why 
WOMEN are more irritable than men, the reason being that 
men are more irritating. 





—Saturday Evening Post. 
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Parents hold the key 


to success 


Training for Marriage 


FRANCIS W. CARNEY 


ARENTS should recognise their 
P responsibility in the matter of 

marriage guidance for their 
children. 

Many parents are willing to dele- 
gate this responsibility along with 
education generally—to the school, 
the church, or the community. 

The personal aspects of this res- 
ponsibility, however, indicate that it 
is best fulfilled by parents. 

It is especially necessary to remind 
fathers of their obligation because 
of the tendency to leave assistance, 
if rendered at all, to the mother. 
The father has a distinct task to 
fulfil in the case of the male child. 

Parents should recognise the in- 
fluence of the early life of the child 
in the success or failure of marriage. 
Children bring to marriage the 
personality of youth formed under 
the direction of their parents. 

The happiness of the parents is 
related to the future happiness of 
their children in marriage. 

The absence or presence of con- 
flict with father and mother enters 
into the marriage of the child as a 
determining element. 

The discipline in the home— 
whether it is firm or harsh, reason- 
able or unreasonable—also relates 
to subsequent marriage. 


Condensed from Sanctity and Success 


The independence or  over- 
protection of the child are tremen- 
dously influential in the shape of 
the child’s marriage. The moral and 
religious atmosphere is a decided 
influence also. 

Parents should engage their 
children in discussions relative to 
the choice of a state of life. Natural 
and supernatural happiness are 
dependent upon this choice. 

The avoidance of derogatory 
comments that may foster bad atti- 
tudes is necessary. Such remarks 
linger to complicate the act of choice 
that must be made by the child. 

The single, religious and married 
states must be discussed in terms 
of the realities involved, and not in 
terms of popular errors and glam- 
orous misconceptions. 

Parents should be careful that 
their assistance remains within the 
area of guidance and does not 
transform itself into pressure of any 
kind. 

Whether the child eventually re- 
mains single, enters marriage or 
embraces religious life, the child be 
in possession of a Christian attitude 
toward sex and instructed with the 
truths that give rise to a healthy 
attitude. 

In any state of life, the sex im- 


in Marriage. National Catholic Welfare 


Conference, Washington. 
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pulse can be naturally and super- 
naturally constructive or destructive. 
This must be made known to the 
child, lest he emerge with the idea 
that sex is an unwholesome drive 
and make a bad choice of a state of 
life on the merit of this idea alone. 

In all states of life, adjustments 
of a sexual nature have to be made, 
and truthful knowledge and good 
attitudes are essential to good 
adjustments. 

It is‘a personal parental respon- 
sibility to give such sex instruction 
as is necessary for the child at the 
various stages of childhood and 
adolescence. 

It is dangerous to allow for its 
delegation to others who are not 
motivated by love for the child or 
are ignorant of the existence of 
individual differences in children in 
this regard. 

Parents should watch the person- 
ality and character development of 
the child. Personality traits and 
tendencies that make for poor life 
adjustment must be eliminated as 
they appear. 

Parents must see to the gradual 
assumption of responsibilities by the 
child in the family unit. Depend- 
ency feelings are provocative of 
trouble in any state of life. 

Tasks, therefore, should be 


assigned to the child that will pre-- 


pare him for an independent life 
and give him a certain enthusiasm 
for self-accomplishment—and this 
from an early age, and with a 
gradual increasing importance to 
the responsibilities assigned. 

The child must be given a feeling 
of participation in the management 
of the home, though not to the point 


that parental authority is diminished 
or destroyed. 

The ideal is toward a participa- 
tion in the home affairs that will 
allow for the development of a 
sense of community that is so 
essential in human living in all its 
aspects. 

Parents must see to it that the 
child acquires a Christian sense of 
values with regard to material 
things. It is important to be able to 
distinguish the necessary from the 
luxurious, because no state of life 
inherently guarantees a maximum 
of economic satisfactions. 

Parents must develop an attitude 
of willing assistance in preparing 
their child for marriage. 

They should give their child a 
positive view of marriage with an 
explanation of the nature and pur- 
poses of Christian marriage. 

Stress should be placed upon the 
sacredness of marriage in view of 
its Divine institution and purposes. 
Its vocational aspect should be high- 
lighted, so as to give the child the 
realisation that holiness of life and 
ultimately salvation are the expected 
results of the marital life. 

Marriage must be presented in 
terms of its serious obligations and 
duties to counteract the tendency to 
a romantic realisation of matri- 
monial life. 

Love must be presented as an 


. experience to be achieved totally 


only after years of marriage and not 
as a momentary experience that 
leads to marriage. 

Divine grace must be explained 
as a real assistance given to the 
married to fulfil the duties of 
marriage, and the sacramental 
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nature of marriage must be made to 
loom more important than institu- 
tional features. 

Parents must exercise a vigilance 
over the courtship habits of their 
child. They should encourage selec- 
tive rather than steady dating to 
assist the child in making a choice 
in view of knowledge of various 
personality patterns in the opposite 
Sex. 

It should be made clear that 
dating and courtship are really the 
novitiate of marriage and that they 
assist in the choice of a suitable 
partner. 

The necessity of observing the 
amenities of socially accepted be- 
haviour and careful adherence to 
moral standards must be empha- 
sised. The child should be guarded 
against companionships and court- 
ships with individuals with whom 
marriage is undesirable. 

Parents ought to encourage their 
child to seek the assistance of others 


who may reliably give them guid- 
ance in the matter of marriage or 
the choice of a life partner. 

In particular, relatives, friends, 
and older married children can be 
the source of much sensible guid- 
ance. Of special importance would 
be the admonition of parents to 
consult with a regular confessor for 
the proper religious and moral per- 
spective on marriage. 

It is not out of order for the 
parents to suggest visiting the family 
doctor, not only for a_ physical 
clearance for marriage, but for his 
advice, which may be extremely 
beneficial from a psychological as 
well as physical aspect. 

Parents might provide reading 
materials which relate to marriage 
and family life and discuss the con- 
tents with the child. 

Finally, since marriage is a 
vocation, the child be instructed to 
pray for a holy and successful 
marriage. 





The Two Tribunals 


‘Tut late Father Cahill, who ministered in the parish of 

Glasnevin, Dublin, told me once of the woman he found 
laughing on her way out from the “ Wooden Chapel” one 
Saturday. She had obviously been to Confession; and it was 


a cold December night. 


When the friendly Father Cahill asked her about the cause 


of her mirth, she told him: 


“Ah, Father, I can’t help it. . 


. I'm after gettin’ three 


‘Hail Marys’ for somethin’ I got six months for last June!” 
—LIAM RIORDAN in the Irish Catholic. 


QE should choose a wife with the ears, rather than with 


the eyes. 


—French Proverb. 





Their guns blazed as they 
sailed down from the sky 


Last Stand at Arnhem 


JACK SMYTH 


Galway-born author Jack Smyth was managing editor of 
The Irish Press, Ltd., up to the time of his death in a 
motoring accident some months ago. 

As a Reuter war correspondent, who had not been given 
time to practise a parachute jump before leaving for 
Holland, he was dropped with the First Airborne Division 
outside Arnhem, in September, 1944. They were to be 
followed in a few days by a larger airborne force. 

He saw the action that centred around the road bridge 
at Arnhem. The paratroopers failed to hold it and their 
numbers decreased as they fought off the assaults of two 
Panzer divisions. 

Shortly before the main force was due to land, he left in 
a jeep convoy for the landing-zone. It was under heavy fire 
from German aircraft and infantry. The jeeps had to be 
abandoned. 

He was wounded and captured, after a last attempt to 
break the German lines between the paratroopers and the 
advancing Allied Army. 


part. The paratroopers, taking 


HROUGH a Clearing in the trees, 
| cover, lay full length on the ground. 


we saw the dew-covered land- 


ing-zone. Fighting was going 

on all around it. 
The Captain of our group called 
a halt. Our jeeps were lined up 
where they had been abandoned. 
But behind them was a small ditch. 
The Captain said that some Ger- 
mans might be hiding there now. — 
It was a pretty good guess on his 


A hand-grenade was dropped into 
the ditch. It brought a hail of fire 
in reply. 

A bunch of Germans crept out of 
the ditch and sheltered behind the 
jeeps. The Captain shouted orders 
to his men. More Germans would 
probably try an encircling move- 
ment. 


Condensed from Five Days in Hell. William Kimber and Co., Ltd., 
London, S.W.1. 2s. 6d. 














Paratrooper patrols withdrew and 
fanned out on both sides. The 
frightening game of stalking began 
again. Having reached a spot about 
300 yards to the left of the fighting, 
our group took cover behind some 
trees. 

We had not long to wait. A Ger- 
man patrol started to work its way 
stealthily in our direction. They 
were a bare few feet away when the 
paratroopers rushed from _ their 
hiding-place. The Germans dropped 
their guns and raised their hands in 
the air. Stakes were driven into the 
ground nearby and the prisoners 
were herded into the makeshift cage. 

The Captain looked at his watch. 
It was almost landing hour. 

On all sides of the landing-zone, 
the Germans now were being driven 
back. This was the paratroopers’ 
supreme effort. But the German 
mortar-fire was still heavy and, in a 
few sectors, the paratroopers were 
pinned down. 

The Messerschmidts returned 
and helned to consolidate several 
positions for their ground forces. 
They Came in at tree-top level. In 
fact, they did much as they pleased. 





They were without opposition of 
any kind. 

German self-propelled guns 
opened up in the distance and 
joined in a bombardment, which 
every minute got heavier. We could 
do little now but wait, and hope 
and... pray. 

A message arrived—but not the 
one everybody was waiting for. 
Ground mist in England had de- 
layed the take-off of the main force 
of paratroopers by four hours! 

This message was received as the 
Germans put in their biggest attack. 
Their mortar-fire got still heavier 
and slowly, but surely, they forged 
a ring around us. The paratroopers 
tried several times to break through 
— if only to draw the Germans away 
from the landing-zone—but each 
time they failed with heavy losses. 

The bombardment got deafening 
in its intensity. More and still more 
fighter-planes came over. 

And then I heard the most ter- 
rible sound of all—the steady hum 
of approaching tanks. They sounded 
almost as if they were just around 
the corner. In fact, they were several 
miles away. 
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LAST STAND 


The ground areund the landing- 
zone was littered with bodies now. 
On ail sides, I heard the cry for 
stretcher-bearers. 

Everyone sensed rather than saw 
that the Germans were massing for 
a final attack. This was the end. 

But wait! There was a new 
sound now. Yes, there was! ; 
No, it couldn’t be ... And yet... 
yet, it seemed awfully like it. Maybe 
it was my imagination. At a time 
like this .. . But, yes... Yes, the 
German bombardment was tapering 
off. Instead, I heard the sound of 
ack-ack guns. 

Yes... yes... yes... thee 
they are . . . hundreds of them. . 
They’re coming . . . the reinforce- 
ments are here... 

Cheers rang out from the sur- 
rounding woods. The other para- 
troopers had seen them, too. 
Steadily, almost nonchalantly, they 
came over. Great lines of planes. 
They approached the landing-zone. 

Hell was let loose as the first 
parachutes appeared in the sky. 
Bombers, troop carriers, protecting 
fighters—all were met by a mur- 
derous hail of ack-ack and small- 
arms fire. Flak bursts were so 
numerous that the sky resembled a 
giant, patchwork quilt. 

Stupefied for a moment, the para- 
troopers on the ground held their 
fire. Then, running from their 
hiding-places, they began to lay 
yellow markers around the dropping 
zone. Some of them were picked 
off. 

Yellow smoke bombs were ex- 
ploded. Men stood up in full view 
and waved yellow triangles of silk. 
But there was little chance of the 
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Dakotas missing the dropping zone. 
Straight in they flew and dropped 
their human cargoes in exactly the 
right place. The thousands of para- 
troopers sailing down to earth pre- 
sented a never-to-be-forgotten sight. 

The German ground-fire got 
heavier. Several of the Daks were 
hit. Soon, they were enveloped in 
flames. But they continued to fly in 
and men continued to tumble out of 
them. 

The clothing of many paratroopers 
was set on fire by incendiary bullets. 
And those human, living torches 
made an awesome spectacle. I saw 
men striving vainly to beat out the 
flames with their hands as they 
swung crazily in the air. 

Others were hit by shell frag- 
ments as they got to the jump-door. 
But still they piled out. Some were 
dead long before they reached the 
ground. Others were fighting for 
their lives from the moment the silk 
billowed out behind them. 

Desperately, they tried to fight 
back in mid-air. Their guns were 
blazing as they came sailing down. 

One man, seeing that he was 
about to land on top of a German 
machine-gun nest, dropped a hand- 
grenade from about fifty feet. He 
wiped out the nest, but died doing 
so. 
More and still more paratroopers 
were released, and Allied fighter- 
planes circled to protect them. 

Then, in a last desperate effort to 
turn the tide of battle in their 
favour, the Germans set fire to the 
furze covering the landing-zone. In- 
side ten minutes, a large section of 
it was a blazing inferno. The last 
paratroopers to be released pulled 
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frantically at their rigging-lines in 
an effort to change direction. 

A padre had the narrowest escape 
of all. He landed fifty yards from 
me. The ciborium, containing the 
Sacred Host, fell from his pocket. I 
shouted to him to run for safety. 
But he paid no heed. 

Struggling out of his ’chute, he 
dropped on his knees and began a 
frantic search for the ciborium. 
His batman and I joined him. With 
a triumphant cry, he recovered the 
sacred vessel. A minute later he was 
ministering to the dying. 

I was running in from the iand- 
ing-zone when I felt a sharp sting in 
my left hand. It was covered with 
blood. I wrapped a handkerchief 
around it, lay down and watched 
the gliders begin their descent. 

One of them received a direct hit 
from an anti-aircraft shell and 
crumpled like matchwood in the air. 
Others were riddled with machine- 
gun fire as they landed. Their doors 
never opened. Their occupants were 
dead. 

Undercarriages of many other 
gliders were forced up through the 
floors as the wheels sank into the 
soft ground. Their crews quickly 
disembarked and, under fire, began 
sawing off the tails so that their 
Vickers guns could be unloaded. 

Multi-barrelled ack-ack guns 
joined in the German bombardment 
as more Daks came over to drop 
supplies. Unarmed and slow-mov- 
ing, they flew straight into that 
living hell that was the sky above 
the dropping zone. Wing-tip to 
wing-tip, they never faltered. If one 
of a formation was hit, the others 
flew on. 


Cheers rang out as a Dak, almost 
completely enveloped in flames, 
veered first to the right, then to the 
left, got back on to its course again, 
and unloosed its supplies dead on 
the mark. It began to lose height 
quickly. But nobody baled out. 

The entire landing-zone was in 
flames when the last of the para- 
troopers reached the nearby road— 
and safety. Here they set about 
driving the Germans still farther 
back into the woods. 

I saw many dead paratroopers 
hanging by their parachutes from 
trees. They presented a horrible 
sight. Only a few of these had been 
killed by bullets on the way down; 
the rest had either been torn asunder 
by shrapnel or burned almost be- 
yond recognition. 

Temporary first-aid posts had 
meanwhile been set up and the 
medicos worked at top pressure. I 
felt almost ashamed as my hand was 
bandaged—it was only a_bullet- 
wound. The other casualties were 
enormous. Hundreds of paratroopers 
had been killed. Hundreds more 
were badly wounded. 

While they were being sorted 
out, the rest of the force which had 
chased the Germans far into the 
woods, came back. 

They sank exhausted on the 
ground. They lit cigarettes. They 
munched on bars of chocolate. 
They took long swigs out of water- 
bottles. 

After a fifteen-minute rest—they 
could have done with a far longer 
one—the paratroopers got to their 
feet again amid laughingly exagger- 
= groans and set off down the 





LAST STAND 


As they passed the first-aid posts, 
they winked and nodded to the men 
who were having their wounds 
dressed. 

“ Pretending, huh?” 

“You lucky blighters!” 

“ You’re not hurt bad!” 

“ So you want to go home!” 

These and other good-natured 
gibes were thrown at the unfortu- 
nate casualties who could do little 
in reply but force a smile. They 
knew—all of us knew—that the best 
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they could hope for now was cap- 
ture. Only the arrival of the Second 
Army, fighting its way up from 
Nijmegen, could prevent that. 

On the now blackened landing- 
zone was a solitary figure in khaki. 
The padre, who himself had had 
such a narrow escape from being 
burned alive, was gathering up the 
firearms of dead paratroopers and 
hiding them in a grave, the location 
of which would later be given to 
the Dutch Underground. 





Passing the Buck 

Wen Charles Lamb worked for the India Company he 
detested his job, coming in late in the mornings and de- 

parting earlier in the afternoon than any of the other clerks. 

Stull, he got all his work out on time, winning high praise 

from his employers. At last his literary efforts began to bear 

fruit and he left his menial job for good. 

“How is it, Charles,” a fellow-clerk asked him at the door, 
“that you always came in late for your work and left early, 
yet you always turned out more work in less time than the 
rest of us?” 

Lamb smiled slyly: “ Not at all. I never did one-fourth of 
it myself,” he confessed. “You see, I always marked most of 
it ‘Refer to Mr. Smith’. I figured that in an organisation as 
large as the India Company there must be several Smiths 
handy around somewhere. And, do you know, there were—for 
none of my papers was ever returned to me!” 


Fumping to a Conclusion 
—E vacuum cleaner salesman was demonstrating in a 
Chicago skyscraper apartment building. The door-bell rang. 
“It’s probably my husband,” gasped the housewife. “ He’s 
insanely jealous. Jump out of the window.” 
“But this is the thirteenth floor,” protested the salesman. 
“Go on,” she said, “jump—this is no time to be super- 
stitious.” 
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She has a thoroughly good 
influence on her husband 


The Private Life of 


a Princess 


MERVYN McPHERSON 


¥ 7HaT kind of life does a Prin- 

\ cess lead who was formerly a 
famous film star? How does 

she fit in to her new surroundings? 

How do her subjects like her? 

Emphatically the former Grace 
Kelly is happy in Monaco and 
be'oved by the people of her 
Principality. Her success is largely 
due to her naturalness. Her every- 
day life is a simpler one than she 
was ever allowed to live in Holly- 
wood. 

Many people said that her wed- 
ding was over-publicised. Perhaps 
it was. But if so, that was certainly 
not the fault of Grace or the Prince, 
who were more than a little embar- 
rassed by the attentions of the 
thousands who were attracted to 
Monaco from all over the world by 
the fairy-tale romance of the Prince 
who married a “ bricklayer’s” 
daughter—but a “ bricklayer ” who 
made himself one of the most res- 
pected men in Philadelphia, and a 
daughter who by her own talent 
earned the highest prizes the film 
industry has to offer. 

Since then, she has made herself 
so popular among those who come 


in daily touch with her—the one 
maid, the chauffeurs, the footmen, 
the resplendent Carabinieri who 
guard her in the historic Palace of 
the Grimaldis, and her secretary, 
that her temporary absence in 
America left a real gap in the life 
of the Palace. 

As for the Monegasques, they 
had to be convinced, as befits an old 
and proud race. Now they are cer- 
tain that Her Serene Highness 
Princess Grace is gracious and 
serene and has a thoroughly good 
influence on their Prince. 

First thing in the morning Grace 
has her cup of strong tea with milk 
and a little toast and butter. 

Later she sometimes has, for 
“ elevenses,” a cup of coffee, or she 
may wait for a pre-lunch cocktail. 
She likes a glass of wine with her 
meal, and “everything good” to 
eat. 

In fact, her tastes are normal, 
another thing which endears her to 
the French and Monegasque staff 
at the Palace. But what they like 
best about her is her invariable 
friendliness. 

They were a bit afraid, when she 
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first arrived in Monaco, that her 
naturally grave expression might 
mean she was annoyed about some- 
thing they had done. 

Now they know how easily it 
changes to a warm smile and a little 
conversation or joke, often a mixture 
of French and English. 

Hear her talking or laughing with 
the Prince’s personal chauffeur, or 
the skipper of the little sailing yacht 
in which she often goes out, doing 
her “ stint ” as the only member of 
the crew when Rainier is busy with 
State affairs—and you realise how 
much her French is improving. 

She speaks it still with a slight 
American accent, but this is going, 
helped by the Prince, who had part 
of his education at Stowe School, 
and by her English secretary. 

With the Prince and a few inti- 
mate friends like Mrs. David Niven, 
she talks English. But she never 
misses an opportunity of speaking 
to other visitors and the staff in 
French, sometimes astonishing them 
with a bit of French slang or idio:: . 

Grace much prefers to dress her- 
self, and do her own hair—except 
occasionally for big galas at the 
Sporting Club—and she loves to 
rush up to her room after a drive 
with Rainier, and come down, after 
a quarter of an hour or so, in 
another frock and with her hair 
hanging down over her shoulders, 
or in some new style, looking a 
different girl. 

She goes often to the Prince’s 
villa at Cap Ferrat, where they 
bathe, sail and fish when weather 
permits. ; 

She takes the greatest interest in 
all her husband’s enthusiasms, 


which include underwater fishing, 
photography and above all animals. 

She often goes to the Zoo Rainier 
started at the foot of the Rock on 
which the Palace stands. And of 
course she loves the ten dogs, 
including the poodle Oliver she 
brought from America. They have 
the run of the villa. 

In return, the Prince takes more 
and more interest in films, which 
Grace still loves to see, although she 
shows no craving to go back to act 
in them. 

Rainier nearly always drives him- 
self, she next to him, and the 
chauffeur sitting at ease in the back 
seat—well, not quite at ease, be- 
cause the Prince is a very fast 
driver. 

Grace attends various civic cere- 
monies with the Prince and goes 
with him to theatrical and operatic 
shows or displays of folk dancing, 
often by amateur companies who 
are under the Prince’s patronage. 
She accompanies him regularly to 
Mass. 

When they get home at night 
after official duties or a drive in the 
country they have dinner téte-d-téte 
—except occasionally when impor- 
tant visitors come—and don’t 
bother to change into evening dress. 
They often sit chatting in the Palace 
gardens until midnight or later. 

Grace has given up smoking. 
Although she won’t admit it, this is 
probably to set an example to 
Rainier, who smokes cigarettes of 
any brand furiously. She also gives 
him a good example by being always 
punctual for appointments—when 


he lets her be. 
But probably the best influence 
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she has had on the Prince is through 
her serenity, and her naturally happy 
disposition. She has succeeded in 
almost completely curing him of his 


and in eradicating much of his 
life-long shyness. 

No wonder the people of Monaco 
are happy that a film star came to 





see the historic Palace one day— 
and fell in love with their Prince. 
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Getting Down to Cases 
MORE people no doubt know that Benedictine is the trade- 
mark of a liqueur than that Benedictine monks use. the 
word “habit” for their distinctive religious garb. Such at 
least was the case with the customs officer who inspected our 
baggage at New York when Father Hubert and I, both Bene- 
dictines, returned to the United States from Europe. 

The inspector was very polite, very gentle. After having 
checked the bigger luggage, he indicated a small bag carried 
by Father Hubert. “And what might you have in there, 
Father?” 

Soft-spoken Father Hubert replied : 
tine habit.” 

Very politely and very understandingly the baggage inspec- 
tor came back with an equally soft-spoken enquiry: “How 
many bottles, Father?” 

—LuKE Eserte, O.S.B., 


occasional fits of depression and bad 
temper—which never lasted long— 


“Only an old Benedic- 


in Reader’s Digest. 





Spirit of the Law 

NEWs item in a provincial paper: “ Local police are puzzled 
over the finding of a car parked in a laneway containing a 

full case of whiskey. So far they have found no trace of the 

owner, but the sergeant is working hard on the case.” 


Gentleman of the Road 
‘THE unhappy motorist became more and more exasperated 
as, mile after mile, the lorry continued to block his efforts 
to pass it. Each time he attempted to go by, the lorry driver 
either increased his speed or moved to the middle of the road. 
At last, the driver managed to pull up alongside the lorry. 
“Well?” growled the husky driver, obviously well prepared 
for verbal, or other warfare. 
“Just curious,” smiled the driver of the car. “I know what 
you are, I merely wanted to see what one looks like.” 
—Pageant. 





* Humour is where you find it - ee 
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No Horseback Elopement 


] WAS BORN, THE ONLY CHILD OF 

my parents, in Shanghai on 
November Ist, 1890. My paternal 
ancestry was faintly ducal. 

When I first went to Barons- 
court, Co. Tyrone, I heard all sorts 
of tales of my ancestors’ eccentri- 
cities. The first Duke of Abercorn 
was so delighted at being given the 
Garter that he refused ever to take 
off the blue sash and even went to 
bed in it. 

His father, on. hearing that his 
favourite daughter proposed to 
elope with a young doctor, who was 
to fetch her on horseback at mid- 
night, ordered the family coach to 
be at the door, to the great surprise 
of the doctor. Nothing would induce 
the old man to be a party to the 
wedding, but, if it had to be, the 
bride must drive off in the family 
coach in a style that befitted her 
rank. 

There used to be a room set 
apart for smoking, and no one 
dreamed of smoking anywhere else. 
There was even a special livery 
worn by smokers. I remember my 
father donning a tasselled cap, and 
a soft, embroidered jacket, and slip- 
ping a pair of Turkish babouches on 
his feet, all necessary preliminaries 
to a smoke. 

We have all heard the famous 
lines in Caste: “The fellow’s a 
cad. I’ve seen him smoke in the 








presence of ladies.” In my youth, 
no lady ever smoked, nor of course 
was the sanctity of the dinner table 
ever outraged by the odour of 
tobacco. 

After dinner, the ladies withdrew 
to the withdrawing room (as it used 
to be called) and the port decanter 
circulated freely, but the men would 
never dream of lighting their cigars 
until their host had led them to the 
smoking room. 

The dinner jacket of today derives 
from the smoking jacket of our 
grandfathers, and is still called in 
France le smoking. 

—GERALD HamILton, Mr. Norris 

And I (Alan Wingate. 1§s.). 


“ Phew !”—Guilty 

MONAGHAN, THE CHIEF JUSTICE OF 
the Court of Common Pleas, 

was reputed to be a powerful Judge. 

His great defect was that he 
could not avoid using strange 
language on the Bench, in which 
theological terms were abundant. 
When a prisoner was acquitted of 
the charge of horse stealing, he was 
heard to murmur: “ He stole the 
bloody horse all the same.” 

He is reputed to have charged a 
jury with seven words and a 
whistle: “Gentlemen, the defen- 
dant says he wasn’t there—phew!” 
And the defendant lost his case. 

Mr. Justice William O’Brien was 
a masterly judge. He conducted the 
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trials of the Invincibles, in Green 
Street. When charging a jury, he 
hardly ever had to look at a note; 
his memory was wonderful and he 
spoke fine English. 

But he had curious superstitions : 
he believed that a woman who was 
about to be a mother would fear 
to swear falsely. 

Consequently, when he went on 
the Munster Circuit it was said 
that many of the female witnesses, 
by the aid of pillows and bolsters, 
imposed on him the belief that a 
happy event was imminent. 

—Sir Joun Ross, The Years 
of My Pilgrimage. 


The Soldier's Catechism 


MY GRANDMOTHER SIDNEY Mar- 

garet Bond kept her waist tiny 
all her life and was very proud of 
it. And she used to tell us, her 
grandchildren, what an ordeal her 
stays used to be when she was being 
dressed for a party. 

The stays were shaped like an 
hour-glass and heavily reinforced 
with ribs of whalebone. First they 
were put on loose, and then the 
maid would get hold of the strings 
which laced up the back and, put- 
ting her knee into the small of 
Sidney’s back, would pull as though 
she were taking part in a tug-o’-war. 

When she could do no more, the 
laces were tied around the end of 
the bedpost and Sidney herself 
would strain forward as though she 
were pulling a cart, to see if she 
could squeeze one extra inch. The 
acme of perfection was when the 
tips of the victim’s fingers of both 
hands met around the waist. 

In 1849 she was grown-up and 


very pretty, amusing and accom- 
plished; and she would have a fine 
dowry. In those days Ireland was 
full of soldiers, and the story is that, 
while she was a débutante, what was 
known in officers’ messes as The 
Soldier’s Catechism had a wide 
circulation. It ran as follows: 

“ Been to Longford?” 

“a 

“Know the Bonds of Farragh?” 

“ce Yes.” 

“ Rode with Miss Bond?” 

«“ Yes.” 

“Proposed to Miss Bond?” 

a, 

And then there was an even more 
flippant version which ran: 

“Proposed to Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter?” 

“To whom?” 

“To Farragh’s daughter?” (loud 
laughter). 

When she was about twenty, under 
strong pressure from her parents 
she very nearly got married. Her 
suitor was a young man of property 
in County Wicklow, a pompous 
bore and not even good-looking. 

The young man was invited by 
Mrs. Bond to Farragh. He was sent 
for a ride with Sidney to press his 
suit. For some time little was said 
between them; but eventually, while 
they were cantering across a field 
full of cows, he ventured to say, 
“Oh, Miss Bond, what beautiful 
hair you’ve got!” 

Sidney gave him a glassy stare. 
“ Hair,” she said—* that isn’t my 
hair at all. It’s only a horse-hair 
chignon.” And with that she tore 
it off and threw it at a cow. And 
when telling the tale she always 
added with fits of laughter, “And, 
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believe it or not, the cow ate the 
chignon.” 
—OweNn Tweepy, The Dublin 
Tweedys: The Story of an 
Irish Family  (Vallentine 
Mitchell, London. 21:.). 


Waiting for Parnell 

(CHARLES DUVAL, A PUBLIC ENTER- 
tainer, used to appear at the 

Rotunda, Dublin. The buildings in- 

cluded halls for concerts and public 

meetings. 

One evening I sat in the gallery 
listening to Duval rapidly reciting 
the plot of a pseudo play: 

“ The Piratical Pirate of the Pre- 


’ cipitous Precipice, or The Premedi- 


tated Prey of Proud Power and the 
Prodigiously Proper Plight of the 
Preponderous Plunderer of Pata- 
gonian Proportions. Children and 
nurses may witness this play as the 
plot is not taken from the French.” 

A little later he appeared in a 
monologue as the lodging-house 
slavey, blackening a boot and alter- 
nately brushing the boot and the 
wig which he wore to represent the 
slavey’s hair. 

Boy-like, I was listening intently 
when a countryman beside me, 
with. marked gravity, whispered: 
“ An’ when, may I ask, does Misther 
Parnell come on?” 


Parnell was addressing a meeting. 


in another part of the Rotunda. 
—Ramsey Coiies, In Castle 
and Court House (1912). 


False Doctorin’! 

A FRIEND OF MINE WAS A SUB- 
scriber for a fund for a monu- 

ment to be erected in Mount 

Jerome Cemetery to the memory of 




















“Have you one of those atom 
plants I hear so much about?” 
—Dublin Opinion. 


a celebrated Dublin physician. 

A discussion arose as to the in- 
scription. My friend recommended 
that it should be the same as that to 
Sir Christopher Wren in St. Paul’s 
—“ Si monumentum requiris  cir- 
cumspice’”’. (If you seek my monu- 
ment, look around.) 

Doctor Nedley, physician to the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police, told 
me he heard a voice call out at a 
public meeting: “Three cheers for 
Doctor Nedley! He killed more 
policemen that ever the Fenians 
did!” 

But if some men were sceptical, 
others placed an implicit faith in 
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the doctor’s prescriptions; and of 
those was a man in Limerick who 
went to the undertaker to order a 
coffin for Pat Connell. 

“ Dear me,” said the undertaker, 
“is poor Pat dead?” 

“No, he’s not dead yet,” 
answered the other. “ But he'll die 
tonight, for the doctor says he can’t 
live till morning, and he knows what 
he gave him.” 

—W. R. Le Fanu, Seventy Years 

of Irish Life (1893). 


Captured Poteen 
[§ THE DAYS OF THE RoyAL IRISH 
Constabulary the sergeant usually 
disposed of captured poteen by spill- 
ing it in the presence of his district 
inspector. 
A sergeant in a remote country 
station deplored the waste of the 


spirit. On days prior to the execu- 
tion of a destruction order he and 
his merry men could be observed 
thoroughly scrubbing out the open 
tile drain leading from the kitchen- 
sink to the barrack yard. In the 
drain itself they placed the largest- 
sized saucepan that would fit into 
the aperture, and replaced the grid. 

Next day, with a pompous little 
officer in attendance, the contraband 
liquor was duly emptied into the 
tiled drain, at the end of which a 
goodly quantity was trapped by the 
concealed vessel. 

Allowing a discreet interval to 
elapse after the officer’s departure, 
a pleasant time was had by all on 
the generous sample secured by the 
saucepan. 

—Tuomas J. McHAte in 
Chambers’s Fournal. 





Do You Agree? 


‘Tue U.S. National Association of Teachers of Speech made 

out a list of the ten ugliest and most unpleasant words in 
the English language. They were: Phlegmatic, crunch, 
flatulent, cacophony, treachery, sap, jazz, plutocrat, gripe and 


plump. 


AN Irish novelist and an American poet recorded their 
choices of the ten most beautiful words. 


The Irish selection was: 


Carnation, azure, peril, moon, 


forlorn, heart, silence, shadow, April and apricot. 
The American pinned his faith to: Dawn, hush, lullaby, 
murmuring, tranquil, mist, luminous, chimes, golden and 


melody. 


SCAR WILDe’s line on a gift-box card to his bride: “From 


the Poet to the Poem.” 














ter cottage, by the Lakes of Killarney, 
is known the world over 


What’s the Secret of 
Kate Kearney ? 


PETER FINLAY 


HEY still call it Kate Kearney’s 

Cottage, although Kate is dead 

these hundred years or more. 
She took her secrets to the grave. 
Wrote Lady Morgan many years 
ago: 


From the glance of her eye 

Shun danger and fly ; 

For fatal’s the glance of Kate 
Kearney. 


She was, they say, a celebrated 
beauty, and you might as well drink 
a love potion as her legendary con- 
coction of goat’s milk and poteen 
(moonshine), because to see Kate 
was to be in love with her. 

Jerome Coffey, her descendant, is 
the host today. There is sincerity 
and a little shyness in him, and an 
old-world courtesy; a wide know- 
ledge of literature, and a magnifi- 
cent library of the books that de- 
scribe the legends and battles, the 
heartache and the sunshine, of these 
remote hills. 

To his cottage at the entrance to 
the rugged Gap of Dunloe come 


over 15,000 people from all lands — 


each summer. 
In Kate’s is the old fireplace, still 


preserved in the more modern in- 
terior. Round the fire in the bleak 
winters, when the tourists have fled, 
old men of Kerry tell their stories, 
and recall what the American or the 
Englishman or the man from Tim- 
buctoo said here last summer. 

Was he the millionaire lad, the 
clerk from Borneo, the Hindu from 
London, the cowboy from Arizona? 
They are all well remembered in 
this remote townland. 

Behind the short wooden counter 
of the bar-room, in a place of honour 
among the bottles, are boomerangs 
from Sydney, presented by Austra- 
lian residents. Some of these people 
had never seen Kate Kearney’s till 
they called, in later years, and saw 
the weapons they autographed. 

There’s an alabaster urn, dating 
back to 1§00 B.C., presented by a 
well-wisher in Cairo, Egypt. And 
wonderful examples of old Irish 
crafts, preserved with care from 
an era when a child or an old woman 
could make a thing of beauty from 
the glass-like diamonds—“ Kerry 
diamonds ”—from the local rocks. 

A hundred years ago Kate Kear- 
ney’s brew was not recommended 
by one sober traveller, who warned 
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against “an abominable draft of 
goat’s milk and poteen, the one 
taken from a cow, the other brewed 
in a foul cauldron in Cork ”. 

But this account adds that it’s 
considered lucky to call at Kate 
Kearney’s—and it’s still considered 
so. The brew, of course, is much 
changed, because Irish moonshine 
is outlawed and the coloured ver- 
sion, whiskey, comes in labelled 
bottles from manufacturers, and no 
one thinks of mixing it with the 
health-giving milk from the hardy 
little Kerry goat. 

Thomas Moore wrote some verses 
because he met Kate Kearney’s 
daughters here; Thomas Carlyle 
dropped in when staying at Ken- 
mare House, and R. M. Ballantyne, 
as far back as 1863, was recalling: 


Oh, did ye ne'er hear of Kate 
Kearney ? 

She lives by the Lakes of Kil- 

larney. 

He adds that her daughter “ well 
supplied us with capital cakes and 
goat’s milk” on what, apparently, 
was a night of no moonshine! 

Where did she go, this celebrated 
beauty who entertained the famous? 
To Melbourne, Australia? 

A woman from Melbourne arrived 
some years ago for news of the long- 
dead Kate because her parents had 
known, or known of, a beautiful 
lady in Melbourne called “ Killar- 
ney Kate”. Later another visitor 


from Melbourne came for the same 
reason. 

Both promised to investigate when 
they returned to Melbourne—but 
there’s been no further news of “Kil- 
larney Kate ”. Was she a daughter? 
Or no relation? Kate Kearney still 
keeps her secret—and rests, per- 
haps, in some secluded Irish church- 
yard. 
Jerome Coffey prefers his bar in 
the hills to serving in a city bar, and 
each visitor soon becomes his friend. 

Even a foreign pony who passed 
this way is lovingly remembered. 
About fifty ponies are kept within a 
radius of eight miles so that visitors 
can ride through the seven-mile 
Gap of Dunloe in high summer. 

But there’s no pony like the dis- 
tinguished visitor, whose photo- 
graph hangs on the wall of Kate’s— 
a pony called Linus, which toured 
with a circus early this century, and 
had a mane twenty-four feet long, 
tail twenty-six feet long. Plaiting 
the mane and tail each day took 
four hours. 

Sean O Faolain recalls meeting a 
local boy at Kate Kearney’s who 
could recite a whole poem by Yeats, 
and who knew all about the famous 

t. 

“ Time, Gentlemen, Please.” It’s 
time to adjourn Parliament, to rise 
reluctantly from the sugan (rope) 
chairs by the old-fashioned fireplace 
in Kate Kearney’s, and to ride away 
on your pony. 


WHEN God sends the dawn, He sends it for all. 


—CERVANTES. 


(COCKTAILS have all the disagreeability without the utility of 


a disinfectant. 


—Si SHANE LESLIE. 

















Don’t be a pill-gulper 


Sleep Happy the 


Safe 


Way 


O. A. BATTISTA 


¥: RE you having trouble getting 
As sleep at night? Why, just 

take one XYZ capsule when 
you go to bed, and before you know 
it you'll be sawing trees ten feet 
thick.” 

Such is the well-meant but mis- 
leading advice offered by friends 
who hear complaints of sleepless- 
ness. It has started many victims 
who have trouble getting asleep at 
night on the road to far more serious 
difficulties than insomnia. 

Thousands continue to choose 
what appears on the surface to be 
the easiest way out. To gain a 
momentary lull in their losing battle 
to conquer sleep, they become pill- 
gulpers and swallow them as if they 
were aspirin tablets. 

Many prominent physicians are 
on record as stating that “ there are 
no harmless sleeping pills ”, and it 
is not surprising that the body will 
rebel if it is constantly abused by 
them. 

After all, “ Nature to be com- 
manded must be obeyed ”, and any- 
one who takes barbiturate sleeping 
drugs, except on the written pre- 
scription of a physician, is commit- 
ting an act of disobedience against 

Condensed from 


the laws of nature. Nature’s coun- 
ter-measures will sooner or later 
cause serious physical disorders, and 
even death. 

The root of sleeplessness sprouts 
from the fact that most persons 
underestimate the importance of 
sleep in the maintenance of good 
health and a fair measure of vitality. 

Unmindful that the development 
of good sleeping habits is as essen- 
tial to the body as the careful selec- 
tion of an adequate diet, victims of 
insomnia usually bring their condi- 
tion upon themselves by going 
through life as though they were 
trying to compete with perpetual 
motion. As a result, the body is 
forced to operate under almost un- 
bearable strains which produce 
cracks in the armour of good health. 

Nature has made provisions 
whereby the human body is capable 
of withstanding unbelievable abuses 
for short periods of time. With the 
proper co-operation, she can work 
marvels in putting a beaten body 
back into first-class shape. Sleep is 
the best means known of giving 
nature this co-operation. 

Only when the body is in an 
“idling” state can nature concen- 


The Magnificat 
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trate on the task of recharging 
billions of living cells with fresh 
energy for the next day’s work. It is 
when the mind is at rest in the 
blank world of slumberland that 
overworked body parts are ser- 
viced. 

Blood pressure drops sharply 
as soon as the body is lulled into the 
inactivity of sleep, and then it 1s 
that nature works feverishly to 
build new tissues and repair dam- 
aged ones. 

Sleep can be brought into sub- 
mission only by an indirect ap- 
proach, one which is achieved 
through the proper conditioning of 
the mind. 

Just as you cannot raise a finger 
without first receiving the “ go 
ahead ” sign from the brain, so also 
you cannot close your eyes and shift 
the body into low gear and sleep 
without the approval of the brain. 

To master sleep, you must train 
your mind to approve of it at regu- 
lar times in your daily routine. In 
other words, you must develop the 
sleep-habit. 

Many persons drive their bodies 
so hard that their nerves become as 
taut as violin strings. Sleep must be 
wooed by relaxation, not tension. 
That is why long steady stretches 
of tedious work are so harmful. 

The very great men of history 
who accomplished so much in the 
short span of a lifetime are often 
credited with having worked with 
little or no sleep. But in every case 
there is evidence that these men 
split their working hours into short 
lengths by stretching out every now 
and then for a half-hour nap. 

One approach to solving the prob- 


lem of sleeplessness, therefore, 
might be that of developing the 
“nap” habit, whereby the work- 
day is cut at least in two by means 
of a short nap. 

Many people find that a pre- 
supper nap, after a busy day’s work, 
helps them to enjoy their supper 
and feel more energetic for an even- 
ing of enjoyable entertainment. 

There was a time, before I trained 
myself to steer my mind towards 
sleep, when I would roll and toss 
for many minutes after I had pulled 
the cord of the bed-lamp. One of the 
first things I had to conquer was 
the fear that I would run into a 
stretch of sleeplessness after I re- 
tired. 

Eventually, I trained my mind to 
relax after a busy day at the same 
time as my body. Slow, deep, and 
rhythmic breathing helped me. 
Reading matter which offered the 
mind some tough going was the 
most effective. And now I find that 
the ring of the alarm comes all too 
soon. 

Experiments have revealed many 
“Do’s” and “ Dont’s” on the art 
of getting the most out of sleep. 

For example, hot, humid weather, 
stuffy rooms, heavy pre-bedtime 
snacks, and emotional disturbances 
caused by a family argument or a 
sudden drop in the stock market 
tend to promote sleeplessness. 

Manual labourers sleep more rest- 
fully than professional people. Older 
persons are more easily awakened 
from sleep than young persons, but 
they do not change their positions 
nearly as frequently as children. 

On the average, however, a nor- 
mal person keeps changing his or 





SLEEP HAPPY 


her position about every fifteen 
minutes. It matters little whether 
one falls asleep on the left or the 
right side. 

It is not true that the first hours 
of sleep are the most important. 

Some persons have their sleep 
and like it too much. They can get 
to sleep without any difficulty, but 
they dread the thought of having 
to get up. 

Just as there is an art of getting 
to sleep, so there is an art of waking 
up. But you must not expect to feel 
fit and ready to chop a log of 
wood. If you feel drowsy, that’s 
normal. Your body has been idling 
for eight hours, and it has to pick 
up speed. 
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A good plan is to set your alarm 
ten minutes ahead of your getting- 
up deadline. This will give you the 
necessary time to yawn and stretch, 
to get the blood circulation back to 
normal. Don’t smoke. That will 
probably make you sleepier. 

Each time you get up from bed 
with a clear mind, feeling physically 
fit and anxious to start another day 


. with a new tankful of energy, you 


make the next night’s sleep easier 
to obtain. 

Such satisfaction helps you to look 
upon sleep as an investment in life. 
And you will understand fully what 
Bacon meant when he said: “ He 
sleeps well who is not conscious that 
he sleeps ill.” 


0 
( O 
Boxer’s Reply 
A FAMILY went out one evening, leaving their boxer dog to 
enjoy the fire in the dining-room. On their return they dis- 
( covered that a small pane on the glass-panelled front door 
beside the lock had been cut away. They hurried through the 
rooms, but nothing appeared to have been touched. 

The dog, which was in great spirits, jumped round them as 
they investigated the house. Finally, in the dining-room, on 
the rug, just where the boxer had been lying, was a human 
finger. Evidently, it had been severed by the dog’s powerful 

jaws, presumably when the man outside put his hand through 
the hole to open the lock. 
—Belfast News-Letter. 


Keeping Their Heads 
DISTINGUISHED writer visited Bernard Shaw and showed 

surprise that the author had no vase of flowers in his fine 
home. 

“Why, I thought you were very fond of flowers?” 

“TI am,” returned Shaw abruptly. “I’m very fond of chil- 
dren, too. But I don’t cut off their heads and stick them in 
pots about the house.” 
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Stuffed-rabbit hunters with a 
price on their heads 











Your Free to Pay 
for Him 


PATRICK CAMPBELL 


v’E been watching the auction- 
| bbe of greyhounds, a ceremony 

which takes place twice a month 
without clerical, police or public 
protest in a large, empty garage in 
North London, but before I go into 
the nature of the business I want 
to make my own attitude towards 
greyhounds clear. 

I once lost £32 on thirty-two 
consecutive races at the Dublin 
stadia of Harold’s Cross and Shel- 
bourne Park. This cascade of ill- 
fortune occupied no more than a 
few days, and drove me to make a 
demonstration at the stand of a 


bookmaker with a lisp called Walsh, 
a combination of circumstances 
which led to him being known as 
Old-Time Waltz. 

“ What,” I cried audibly, “ is the 
good of going on when I’ve backed 
thirty-two losers in succession?” 

Old-Time Wakz responded 
promptly, although he was busy 
taking a lot of sixty to forty about 
the favourite, Milly’s Mick. “ Shut 
up!” he hissed, bending right down 
from his box. “Go away! You're 
upsettin’ me customers.” 

One or two punters with currency 
in their hands did, indeed, seem to 
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be on the verge of holding back, 
impressed by the reasonableness of 
my complaint. 

“Well, what’s the good of it?” 
I said. “ My information’s all right, 
but the damn things fall over every 
time.” 

I thought he was going to strike 
me with his satchel. Instead, he said 
“ Here—I’ll stand you a free bet on 
the favourite—thirty to twenty 
Milly’s Mick. There’s your ticket. 
Get outa this!” 

I accepted his offer. If Milly’s 
Mick won, I'd owe him only £2, 
a payable sum, and if it didn’t, 
which was much more probable. 
I'd be no worse off than before. 

The race, of course, ran exactly 
true to form. Through a fault in 
the mechanism the hare flew off the 
rails at the third bend, most of the 
dogs leaped over the fence in pur- 
suit of it, and Milly’s Mick was 
found soon afterwards barking its 
head off at a cat in the car park. 
The stewards declared “no race” 
—the most readily supportable 
judgment they’d delivered in weeks 
—and I parted company with grey- 
hounds for ever. 

Until, that is, the other morning 
when I ‘walked into this garage in 
North London, morbidly drawn to 
the spot by the sound of hysterical, 
gibbon-like barking, the distin- 
guishing mark of these mindless, 
stuffed-rabbit hunters. 

One of them was being supported 
on a table in front of the auction- 
eer’s rostrum by a man in a brown 
corduroy cap and a sandy overall 
coat. At first I thought the animal 
was dying, and they were trying to 
get rid of it before it breathed its 








last, but reference to the catalogue 
showed that it was only a puppy— 
“ guaranteed untried in any way.” 
Including, it seemed, the art of 
standing up straight without assist- 
ance. 

This one, with its back legs 
crossed and its front legs spread- 
eagled, leant against its keeper with 
its eyes closed, trembling uncontrol- 
lably. It was impossible to imagine 
that this gangling, defenceless thing 
could possibly turn into an arro- 
gant, snmake-headed, barrel-chested 
greyhound, proudly bounding home 
last after a flying start from the 
inside trap, a cast-iron certainty at 
four to one on. 

But someone thought it might. A 
respectable, hatless young man in a 
gabardine mackintosh, accompanied, 
remarkably, by his wife and smal! 
child, paid five guineas for the 
puppy, and made a satisfied mark 
on his catalogue. 

Another puppy, its head down, 
eyes closed, legs apparently falling 
off, was hauled up the ramp on tc 
the table and stood there like a piece 
of bent wire sculpture while it was 
knocked down for three guineas to 
a jovial worker who looked as if he’d 
just emerged from scaling the inside 
of a locomotive boiler. ' 

This was the first time I'd seen 
the smaller owner close up. I’ve 
seen a great deal of the larger 
owners, of course—beery clowns in 
camel hair overcoats cavorting 
round the bar under the grand- 
stand with silver cups on their 
heads telling everyone now they 
always knew the ole dog had it in 
him. , 

These smaller owners, however, 
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might well have stood in for a sec- 
tion of any football crowd on a 
working afternoon. Dedicated men, 
absorbed in their sport and oblivious 
to all outside distractions, given to 
small, almost peakless caps, coloured 
scarves and a silently omniscient 
manner. 

I began to wonder about the 
economics of being a greyhound 
owner, having been cauterised by 
the economics of being a greyhound 
backer, and inquired about the 
matter from a man sitting on the 
bench beside me. With an imper- 
ceptible gesture of his catalogue 
he’d just bought a dog for twenty- 
four guineas. 

“Going to run him?” I asked, 
giving it no emphasis at all. 

“ Bitch.” 

“ Her ” 

“ Might.” 

“What's it cost, a week, to keep 
a dog in training?” 

“ Twenny-eightna-tanna.” 

“ Thanks.” I was grateful. You 
don’t often get as much information 
as that around the tracks free of 
charge. 

The auctioneer by now was deal- 
ing with some more mature 
material—fully-grown dogs with 
racing experience. Prices had risen 
into the hundred-guinea class, and 
there again were the old, meaning- 
lessly merry names, like Fitz’s Judy, 
Your Free, Pay for Him, Quare 
Bringo and Circum Vee. 

I could see them all written up 
on Old-Time Waltz’s board, hear 
the thud of the traps going up, the 
eruption of the brightly-jacketed 
fools and my dog rolling over and 
over, yelling, at the first bend. 





Circum Vee, I noted from the 
catalogue, had last raced on Sep- 
tember 25, when he led a good field 
up to the home straight, finished 
fourth and caught distemper next 
day—just a normal twenty-four 
hours in the life of a greyhound. 
The dog was now being sold because 
the Belfast tracks were closing for 
the winter—the most kindly gesture 
that Nature had made for a long 
time towards that grey, suffering 
city. 

The man on the bench beside me 
rose purposefully to his feet. He’d 
been studying Sporting Life and 
appeared to have come to some 
decision. I watched him thread his 
way through the crowd, reach the 
telephone-box beside the tea bar, 
and step straight in. It was true! 
Not only had he just paid twenty- 
four guineas for a greyhound, but 
now he was going to have a bet on 
another one! 

Bewildered, I turned to a lady 
on my other side—she wore a black 
hat with a veil and brown fur-lined 
boots. “ What do all these chaps do 
for a living?” I asked her. 

The lady looked round briefly. 
“ Burglars, I should think,” she 
replied without heat, and returned 
to her catalogue. 

I returned to mine, and looked 
at the last page, there to find a dog 
called Talto’s Fawn. Guaranteed to 
be sound and a non-fighter. Talto’s 
Fawn, by the testimony of the 
catalogue, was now “ rununing ” at 
Southend. 

I knew that “ rununing ” was no 
misprint. All the dogs I’ve ever 
known have been rununing round 
for years. 


, 











The roll of honour includes Chicago's 
“tron Policeman ”’, a heroine of the 
French Resistance, and Tom Crean, who 
played Irish jigs for penguins 


Kerry People Making News 


MILTON GARDNER 


NUMBER of remarkable Irish 
Aa living in various 
countries abroad belong to a 
special kind of trade union. They 
include some very diverse charac- 
ters. Take a few examples. 

There is Margaret Mangan, who 
is a judge in New York City. There 
is Monsignor O’Flaherty, who 
worked so hard in Rome to ease the 
sufferings of prisoners of war— 
several governments have- honoured 
him. There is Tom O’Connor, who 
has built some of the biggest build- 
ings in Boston; Tom is eighty-nine, 
but he’s still busy with steel and 
concrete. There is James Cahillane, 
the only Gaelic-speaking mayor in 
the U.S., and Chicago’s “ Iron 
Policeman”, James 
James is another veteran—he is 79 
—and he has had the satisfaction of 
out-living Al Capone and a horde 
of other gangsters whom he put be- 
hind prison bars. 

No doubt you’ve already guessed, 
from their names, the special kind 
of trade union these celebrities 
belong to. Of course. They were all 
born within sight of Kerry moun- 
tains. 

I have been reading about them 
in a grand book which the IRISH 
Dicest has received from editor 
Kevin J. Coffey, of New York. The 
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book has been brought out to com- 
memorate the diamond jubilee of 
the Kerrymen’s Association. It’s a 
book to cheer the heart of every 
Kerryman—and every Irishman. 

A book, also, that should spur 
exiles from other counties to 
similar action. No such work could 
ever be complete, for Irishmen keep 
on making history in every land, 
but it is right that some attempt, 
however incomplete, should be 
made to record these honourable 
achievements. 

Until I turned the pages of 
I Am Kerry, I had never heard of 
Tom Crean and his South Pole Inn. 
What a cavalcade of high endurance 
and dangerous adventure can be 
read between the lines of the brief 
biography we are given! 

As a boy of fifteen, Tom was on 
his way to the South Pole. He was 
the youngest member of an expedi- 
tion that sledged a path across 
3,000 miles of white desert. After 
two years of searching they failed 
to find the yet undiscovered South 
Pole. 

Tom was back again six years 
later—in 1910—with another expe- 
dition. They reached the Pole this 
time, but just too late. A month 
earlier Amundsen had hoisted the 
flag of Norway over the world’s 
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loneliest triumph. Four of Tom’s 
comrades, victims of a blizzard, left 
their bones in the ice. 

Neither danger nor hardship 
could stop Tom Crean. He had the 
spirit of those hardy Kerrymen 
who charted the unknown vastness 
of the North Atlantic with Brendan 
nearly 1,500 years ago. On his next 
outing he was second officer to 
Shackleton. 

Kildare-born Shackleton had a 
great belief in music as a means for 
keeping up the morale of lonely 
snowmen, and Tom was his star 
turn, playing Irish jigs on the fiddle. 
Medical officer Dr. Hussey related 
afterwards that while Tom was 
playing, the penguins would gather 
round with grave interest. These 
birds are keen music lovers and 
they had a special fancy for Irish 
airs. When Tom played a Scottish 
piece they would move away! 

Tinned food left behind by Tom 
and his companions on this expedi- 
tion was found the other day by 
the men who at this moment are 
adventuring in Antarctica. Pre- 
served in Nature’s frig., the food 
was still eatable. 
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When Tom retired he settled 
down at Annascaul, near his birth- 
place, as proprietor of the South 
Pole Inn. He was 63 when he died, 
in 1938. 

Did you know that one of the 
most heroic members of the French 
Resistance during Hitler’s war was 
a Kerrywoman? To meet Jane 
McCarthy at her parents’ home in 
Killarney during the summer holi- 
days you would never imagine that 
this quiet, modest woman had 
walked for four years with death. 

Jane was teaching in Paris when 
the Germans occupied the city and 
she immediately became a member 
of the Underground Movement. 
Every day from then until the end 
of the war the value of her life was 
one franc. She helped young 
Frenchmen to get to England on 
missions for the Maquis. She went 
out to assist Allied airmen who had 
been shot down and brought them 
to safety. She brought parachutists 
into Paris and guided them from 
one hideout to another. 

It’s all written down in the 
parchments she received from the 
French, British and American 
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governments. Her decorations in- 
clude the American Medal of Free- 
dom; the Croix de Guerre and the 
Medaille de la Resistance. 

Jane was not merely a high- 
spirited girl caught by the thrill of 
danger. Her courage was the 
courage of a mature woman deter- 
mined to serve the country in which 
she had worked for more than 
twenty-five years. She had indeed 
also distinguished herself during 
World War I by her devotion to 
duty and by her services to educa- 
tion. She is one of the few foreigners 
to whom France has awarded the 
Palmes Academiques. 

New York has one of the greatest 
living teachers of Irish dancing. As 
a boy in Kerry, James McKenna 
was so keen on jigs and reels he 
often walked ten miles to learn a 
new step. On arriving in America 
he was annoyed at the kind of thing 
that passed for Irish dancing. People 
were throwing their arms about and 
doing all sorts of acrobatics. Kerry 
dances, indeed! 

James resolved to do something 
about this and so—almost by chance 
—he discovered his purpose in life. 
He would see that Irish dancing 
was kept alive in America and he 
would see that it was done correctly. 
That is what he has been doing for 
forty years, so that he is justly 
acclaimed the “Father of Irish 
dancing in America.” 

His pupils keep dancing off with 
the cups at all the big festivals. 


Tact: Kindness with brains. 
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Young John Lovett, for example. 
This son of a Kenmare father is the 
present champion of New York 
State and of New England, and he 
won his honours from a bigger field 
of competitors than he would meet 
anywhere in Ireland. 

At international competitions, 
too, McKenna dancers come out on 
top, having beaten groups from 
Italy, Estonia, Russia, Switzerland, 
France and other countries. 

McKenna’s pupils out-number 
the population of Listowel, and 
here’s an illuminating detail about 
them—more than 200 of the girls 
who learned jigs and reels in his 
classes have become nuns. 

“ Often,” he says, “ when teach- 
ing at school I look up and see a 
Sister watching the class, and many 
times I recognise her as a little girl 
to whom I taught Irish dancing.” 

And what’s his ambition now? 
He would like to assemble thirty- 
two young Americans, each the 
child of parents from an Irish 
county, and bring them over to 
Ireland to out-dance Irish children 
from the same counties. They might 
do it, too! 

“Ah, wouldn’t that be some- 
thing!” exclaims James enthusias- 
tically. “American-born Irish beat- 
ing the native-born in Ireland! 
That’s what I want before I die!” 


* We shall have more to say next 
month about Kerry people who have 
won distinction in other lands. 


azy? When he walks in his sleep he goes only about a 
couple of yards before he lies down.—Dublin Opinion. 
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The skill of the young giant 
from Clare won the admiration 
of Louis XV 





The Hurling 
Chevalier 
of Paris 


(CHEVALIER O’GORMAN WAS BORN IN 

the townland of Tullycreene, 
Kilmurry, between 1720 and 1730. 
At an early age he emigrated to 
France. 

At this time numbers of Irishmen 
resided in Paris; they had been for 
one cause or another forced to flee 
their native heath. They decided to 
let the Parisians witness an exhibi- 
tion of hurling, and chose one of the 
great public parks for the game. 

It created a sensation among the 
Parisians, The appearance of young 
O’Gorman in particular, his height 
(he stood 6 ft. 6 ins.) and dexterity, 
won special applause. 

King Louis XV wished to see the 
novel game, and this brought about 
an introduction between O’Gorman 
and the King. 

O’Gorman was straightway en- 
gaged in the service of Louis. He 
joined the Irish Brigade and distin- 
guished himself in many battles. He 
was, too, assigned a post of honour 
and made Chevalier. He married the 
sister of the celebrated Chevalier 
d’Eon. This brought him a rich 
dowry and considerable property in 
Burgundy. He had extensive vine- 
yards and exported wine to Ireland. 

—Clare Champion. 


Offaly 
A STONE IN FRONT OF CLONONE’ 

Castle, on the left bank of the 
Brosna, bears the inscription: “Here 
under leys Elizabeth and Mary 
Bullyn, daughters of Thomas Bullyn, 
son of George Bullyn, the son of 
George Bullyn Viscount Rochford, 
son of Sir Thomas Bullyn, Ear! of 
Ormonde and Wilshire.” 

Elizabeth and Mary Bullyn were 
cousins of Anne Bullyn (Boleyn), 
second wife of Henry VIII and 
mother of Queen Elizabeth I. 

Workmen came across the stone 
in a cave near Clononey Castle in 
1803, but there is no explanation as 
to why it should have been con- 
cealed. 

According to local tradition, “the 
cousins of Queen Elizabeth” were 
buried in the cemetery attached to 
Gallen Priory but no monument 
bearing their name has been found 
there. 

—Midland Tribune. 


Tyrone 


HGH McENHILL, WHO DIED LAST 

year in Omagh, was the custodian 
of the Clog Dubh, or “ Black Bell” 
of Drumragh, otherwise known as 
St. Patrick’s Bell or the McEnhill 
Bell. 

The bell, one of the finest speci- 
mens of early Irish bronze work, was 
considered by Professor R. A. S. 
Macalister to date from the ninth 
century. 

Both “McEthill” and “McEnhill” 
derive from MacConchaille, who 
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were erenachs in Derry from the 
early Middle Ages. The erenach was 
a church official, a lay-farmer of 
ecclesiastical property. The bell was 
lost for centuries until it was dis- 
covered about 1840, by two McEn- 
hills. To ensure its safe keeping, the 
late Hugh McEnhill presented it, in 
1932, the Eucharistic Congress year, 
to Very Rev. Dr. McShane, P-P., 
Omagh, who had a shrine made for 
it in the Sacred Heart Church. 

It is now used only on St. Patrick’s 
Day, or at funerals of the McEnhills. 
It was heard during the Requiem 
Mass for Hugh McEnhill. 

—Ulster Herald. 


Armagh 

“JHE OLDEST APPLE TREE IN IRELAND 
is on Johnstone’s farm in Lis- 

- sheffield, near Loughgall. 

It is over 250 years old, nine feet 
in circumference at its base and 
twenty-five feet high. The branches 
from end to end extend for fifty feet. 
The small bright yellow fruit is of 
excellent quality. 

—Irish News. 


Cork 


ysaac BuTT, IN THE DAYS BEFORE 

the Naturalisation Act of 1870, was 
brought down to Cork to defend an 
American Fenian, who was charged 


with committing some political 
felony. 
An alien prisoner was, at that 


time, entitled, if he so desired, to be 


tried by a jury of foreigners. This 
point was taken by Butt and was not 
disputed, so a search was made 
through the City of Cork for war- 
rantable foreigners. 


Eventually, a jury was collected; it 
ranged from the chef of the principal 
hotel to an Italian ice-cream vendor. 

At the conclusion of the case for 
the Crown, the foreman of the jury, 
a Frenchman, addressed the court: 

“My Lord, we have heard the 
considerations put forward by the 
most illustrious advocate of the most 
serene Queen. We do not require 
more. Ca suffit. We find the in- 
famous prisoner guilty of -all the 
offences with which he is charged, 
and humbly petition that he be im- 
mediately put to death.” 

After a scene of consternation, at 
the request of the Crown and the 
prisoner’s Counsel, the foreign jury 
were discharged and a jury of Irish- 
men empanelled, who acquitted the 
prisoner. 

—StrR JoHN Ross, The Years of 

My Pilgrimage (1924). 


Cavan 

Cavan Co. COUNCIL HAVE ASKED 
the Government to have a mem- 

orial erected in Killinkere to the 

memory of General Phil Sheridan, 

of American Civil War fame. 

A councillor put forward the 
claim that Sheridan was born, not 
in Killinkere, but in the parish of 
Blacklion. He said a Boston historian 
had established that as a fact. 

A greater historian than the Bos- 
tonian was fully satisfied of the 
claims of Killinkere. He was Very 
Rev. Father Meehan, who was parish 
priest there until his death, and the 
pages of the Cavan Archeological 
Society’s Fournal carry detailed in- 
formation on the Sheridan family. 

Mr. Owen O'Reilly, County Coun- 
cillor, himself no mean scholar, said 
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it was the first time he had heard 
that there was any doubt abour the 
General’s birthplace, and he added 
that his kin still survive in the 
Virginia district. 

—Meath Chronicle. 


Kilkenny 

T A NEAT FARMHOUSE IN BALLy- 

keeffe, Kilmanagh, six miles from 
Kilkenny City, I saw the skeleton 
of an elk—they are believed to be 
extinct for thousands of years—in a 
remarkable state of preservation. 
The elk was uncovered during land 
reclamation excavations on the farm 
of Mr. Thomas Egan. The bones 
have been brought to Mr. Fgan’s 
home, where they are being looked 
after. The horns are six feet long 
and are sixteen inches wide at their 
widest point. 

The extinct Irish Elk is allied to 
the Dama, which were originally 
restricted to the Mediterranean 
countries and Persia. 

—Kilkenny People. 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


Limerick 
ICHARD Baptist O’BRIEN, WHO 
founded the Catholic Young 


Men’s Society, was born in Carrick- 
on-Suir on September 20, 1809. His 
father died two years later, and his 
mother closed her grocery premises 
in the town and moved to Athlunkard 
Sureet, Limerick. 

Her heart was troubled; her son 
was blind. She took him to the Holy 
Well of St. John the Baptist, at 
Cooliskey, County Limerick, and 
there his sight was restored. In grati- 
tude, she added the name of Baptist 
to the name Richard. 

After receiving an ordinary school 
education, it was noticed that the boy 
had a flair for literature. However, he 
had to look to the more material 
future, became apprenticed to a 
grocer. 

He subsequently studied for the 
priesthood and was ordained at the 
age of thirty. 

—JaMES J. MacNaMArRA in 

Irish Weekly. 
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NOTICE at the entrance gate of a northern churchyard: “It 
would be a great help towards keeping the churchyard in 
good order if others follow the example of those who clip the 


Neat Example 


grass on their own grave.” 


Something to Talk About 

FRIENDS of a young farmer who was known for his inability 
to think of anything to say to women were amazed when, 

the morning after the shy one met a girl at a dance, it was 

announced that he had become engaged. One asked how it 


happened. 


“Well,” said the bashful man, “I danced with her three 
times and I couldn’t think of anything else to say.” 


Se ee 





Sulltvan’s 


joky music 
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incomplete without Gilbert 





The Twin 


Musical 


KNow I am a musical idiot. I 

know my critical faculties are out 

of fashion. I know I am the voice 
of an ass braying in the wilderness. 
But even an ass has an urge to bray 
and the bray I want to bray is this. 
When, if ever, will the long-play- 
ing record companies stop printing 
their Gilbert and Sullivan operettas 
as if these were only collections of 
songs, i.e., with the recitative left 
out? 

If these people will regard such 
wonderful works as purely musical 
productions, they will go on losing 
more than half their value. Gilbert 


Condensed from Time and Tide Anthology. 





Brothers of 


Comedy 


WHITE 


—that master of construction who 
had Aristotle at his fingertips and 
who could have recited the Poetics 
backwards (with his tongue in his 
cheek)—why do they have to muti- 
late him? 

Consider Aristotle’s definition of 
tragedy. He said that somebody in 
a high station of life ought to come 
to grief because of an error or 
frailty preferably through boast- 
ing. 

Then consider the plot of H.M.S. 
Pinafore—which is not about poor 
little Buttercup, mor about the 
thwarted loves of various adoles- 


Andre Deutsch, London. 21s 
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cents. On the contrary, the noble 
and tragic theme of Pinafore is as 
follows. 

Captain Corcoran is in high 
station—a captain in the Royal 
Navy. He commits the error or 
frailty of boasting that he never, 
never uses a big, big D. On learning 
that his own daughter is engaged 
to be married to a humble fore- 
mast hand, he complains: “ Why, 
damme, it’s too bad.” He is over- 
heard by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, himself an opponent of 
foul language. The First Lord says: 


Go, Ribald, get you hence 
To your cabin with celerity. 
This is the consequence 

Of ill-advised asperity. 


The upshot is that the captain falls 
from his station and ends as a fore- 
mast hand. He has been punished 
for the sin of boasting. 

Consider Aristotle’s statement 
about the climax of drama. In the 
perfect tragedy, he says, two things 
ought to take place at once—at the 
moment of truth. He calls them 
“ Recognition” and “ Reversal of 
Situation ”. At the very bang of the 
climax you have to recognise some 
person or fact, whereupon the action 
reverses itself and goes the other 
way. 

Gilbert, who was as much a pro- 
fessional dramatist as Wellington 
was a professional soldier, achieved 
this great tragic manceuvre with the 
precision of a Wellington, wheeling 
chorus girls like cavalry. Indeed, 
more than once, all the girls married 
all the boys. And he never lost a 
battle. 

Take a simple example. At the 


end of The Pirates of Penzance, it is 
suddenly recognised that the pirates 
were really “noblemen who had gone 
wrong”’—whereupon the situation 
reverses itself and, instead of being 
cast into prison, the pirates are 
allowed to marry the daughters of 
the Major-General—“ all of whom 
are beauties ”. 

But the supreme example of re- 
versal when it coincides with realisa- 
tion is in Jolanthe, the most 
enchanting of the operettas. 

It will be remembered that there 
is one capital law in Fairyland. 
Fairies must not marry mortals. At 
the end of a positive musical ride 
of 2 plot, in which not a single horse 
puts a foot wrong, a situation has 
arisen in which the Queen of the 
Fairies has fallen in love with a 
mortal sentry, the entire House of 
Lords has fallen in love with the 
entire population of Fairyland, and 
Iolanthe herself is secretly married 
to the Lord Chancellor. Everybody 
therefore merits death. 

At this doomed moment the Lord 
Chancellor suddenly realises that he 
himself, after all, represents the 
Law of England. (“And I, me lords, 
embody the law.”) What could be 
more simple? All they have to do is 
to change the rule to its opposite, 
Fairies must marry mortals. 

So a fiat is sent forth to this effect 
—he acknowledges Iolanthe as his 
wife—the House of Peers becomes 
a House of Peris—and the Guards 
sentry grows a pair of dainty red 
wings, as he flies away with the 
Queen. The Realisation has coin- 
cided with the Reversal. 

(Will it be believed that the long- 
playing Decca recording of Iolanthe 





THE TWIN BROTHERS 


leaves out the climax of this drama, 
because it is in recitative—in fact, it 
leaves out the whole of the above 
paragraph and simply skips from 
one song to the next?) 

It seems to me that only an Eng- 
lishman could be good-humoured 
enough to pull his own leg so cheer- 
fully and then extend it to an Irish- 
man for a further tug in the music. 

Sullivan’s best music comes when 
Gilbert is teasing the institutions of 
England. It is in Pinafore, when the 
Royal Navy is being teased; in 
Tolanthe, when the House of Lords 
is being joked with that tremendous 
Handelian march into Arcadia, or 
when the Police Force are counter- 
marching at Penzance. 

Remember that Gilbert was writ- 
ing in the Victorian sunset, when 
Britain really did rule the waves, 
when the Aristocracy really was a 
tremendous institution and when 
the Army was what Kipling wrote 
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about. Yet he had not the smallest 
hesitation in pulling the legs of the 
lot of them. 

The only institution which I can’t 
remember him teasing is the Church 
though he did gently touch it in the 
Grand Inquisitor of the Gondoliers. 
He was even brave enough to make 
fun of the reigning highbrows, 
Wilde and Swinburne, in Patience. 

The Navy, the Army, the Law, 
the Upper Classes, the Intelligentsia 
—he put them all in the pillory— 
but the carrots with which he pelted 
them were stuffed ones, stage pro- 
perties which could not hurt. 

There is not one item of malice 
or satire in any of Gilbert’s fun— 
not one single stone in the snow- 
ball. It is fun, like snowballing. If 
only the eggheads would condescend 
to see that. Victorian fun. One day 
it will become “ period ”, like The 
Beggar’s Opera, and the eggheads 
will rave about it. 





Rural Foy Ride 


ADVERTISEMENT in a provincial paper: “Everybody's grow- 
ing our crackling lettuce, because they know no better. 


SMALL town is where everybody is interested in what the 
Murphys will name the latest baby, while a big city is 
where they worry about what the zoo will call the new 


elephant. 


£ lady had almost completed her order when she turned 
suddenly and said to the shopkeeper: “ You needn’t bother 

to send the butter; I see the cat is sleeping on it!” 
“Bless your heart, ma’am,” beamed the shopkeeper, “ sure, 


she won’t mind me wakin’ her up!” 


—Dublin Opinion. 
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Stamina plus will-power 
enabled him to beat 
the world’s best milers 


DELANY’S WILL TO WIN 


J. L. MANNING 


T’s dusk over Melbourne Stadium. 

Workmen, with no thought of 

sacrilege, are digging trenches 
across the Olympic track where two 
hours ago Ronald Delany, of Ire- 
land, had knelt to pray. 

Yes, he was on his knees to thank 
the good graces which had just 
blessed him with a gold medal. For 
the red-faced youth wearing a bit 
of the green had beaten the best, 
the fancied and the favourites in the 
1,500 metres. 

And now they were digging up 
that track of memories soon to relay 
the turf of Melbourne cricket 
ground. Shame on them all, for that 
track should be for ever Delany’s. 
On it his long legs had: strode to 
victory in Olympic record time with 
the world’s greatest milers strung 
behind him. 

As I look at the ploughed-up 
track I think what agony of mind 
that 1,500 metres final had caused 
athletes from all corners of the 
globe. Even before the final was 
reached John Landy had struggled 
against diminishing form and 
gathering staleness, resolved to run 
only because all Australia were will- 
him to. 

World record-holder Roszavolgi 
had lost his chance when rebellion 
cast its suffering over Hungary. 





Jim Bailey, another famous Aus- 
tralian miler, withdrew at the start 
of the heats because of ill health, so 
the race was ill-fated from the very 
start. 

Still in, however, were the lone 
wolf, self-coached Ken Wood, the 
delicately streamlined Hewson, the 
plodder Boyd—all of Britain; men 
like the powerful German, Richt- 
zenhain and Tabori, of Hungary, 
and Neilsen, of Denmark. 

With New Zealand’s Halberg and 
Scott, and Australia’s Lincoln 
hardly able to walk the day before 
because of a painful foot injury, and 
Junwirth, of Czechoslovakia, whom 


Condensed from the Sunday Dispatch 
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Zatopek taught to run who 
would win? It was indeed the great 
track mystery of the sixteenth 
Olympiad. 

It was not to be solved until the 
last lap, for all ran firmly and 
easily, with fifteen yards covering 
the whole field. 

Lincoln took the lead from 
Halberg because he must make his 
effort early to disguise his lack of 
speed. 

Hewson was just behind the 
leaders along the back straight, but 
his stamina was deserting him. 
Landy 
strike 
ahead. 

Wood tried to follow him, but he 
was boxed in by slowing runners 
just as Bannister was at Helsinki. 

This was the situation confront- 
ng Delany just behind Wood as 
the last bend was reached. He took 
his only chance and forced himself 
round the bunched leaders, kept 
going because he is superbly strong, 
and killed off the German and 
Landy when they must have thought 
the race was theirs. 

That was how Delany won—by 
strength, by judgment, and by that 
flash of inspiration without which 
no man can grasp a gold medal of 
the Olympics. And I am sure that 
he was the best-trained man in the 
race. 

Britain’s trio did not have that 
supreme effort to stand up to the 
pace of the 1,500 metres in 3 mins. 
41.2 secs.—four seconds 4nside the 
Olympic record, and only three- 
fifths of a second slower than 


had arrived, and he strode 


Roszavolgi’s world best. 


sensed that the moment to. 


enn 


AN ATHLETE ON 
HIS KNEES 


HEN the gun barked and we 
were off something tense 
inside me seemed to snap. | told 
myself: “ Relax, relax. You know 
when you have to make your 


effort. Don't be tempted into 
anything rash.” 
Mostly | stayed about three 


places from the rear. Once | was 
last. But always | kept up within 
eight yards of the leader, from 
where | could strike when the 
time came. 

Coming into the last two 
bends | could see Hewson lead- 
ing. | moved up round the bend, 
and there was Hewson pound- 
ing along beside me. 

! could hear his breath, and 
far away, it seemed, down the 
red ribbon of the track | could 
see the tape. | knew | had to 
go. So | struck out for home, 
and Hewson disappeared behind. 
Then | said to myself: “ Please, 
God, let me keep this speed up 
until the line.” 

It was an eternity before | 
finally flung myself at the tape, 
and then crashed down on my 
knees to thank God for my 
victory. 

Photographers rushed to take 
what seemed to them a drama- 
tic picture. If you have seen it, 
| ask you to look at it again, 
and believe me when | say that 
| wasn't on the point of col- 
lapse. | was praying. 

i was offering up thanks for 
the gifts of stamina and will- 
power that had enabled me to 
win for Ireland her first Olympic 
gold medal for twenty-four 
years, 

—Monnie Delany (in a Daily 

Mail interview). 
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Salute to Ronnie 


‘Tue following quatrain is from the 12th-century Ossianic 
poem, Acallamh na Senorach (The Colloquy of the Elders). 
It refers to Caoilte Mac Ronain, the famous runner of the 
Fianna: , 
The speed of a blackbird between two bushes 
Had all the Fianna; 
The speed of the wind compared with the blackbird 
Had Caoilte alone. 


FEEL that Ronnie will shortly be running the mile in 3 

minutes 55 seconds or 3 minutes 56 seconds. I had no 
chance of beating Delany. He is the world’s greatest. I picked 
him to win. 


ROA Rar ti se 


—JOHN Lanpy. 


— 


ENTY-ONE-YEAR-OLD Ron Delany, a smiling Irishman, from 

Dublin, thrashed the fastest field of milers ever assembled 
in the classic 1,500 metres in an Olympic record of 3° 41.2 
seconds. Youngest of the ten men who have won the four- 
minute mile, Ron ran his perfect race to a stunning and clear- 
cut five-yard triumph. 


—New York Herald Tribune. 


1s Irishman is one of the most astonishing specialists of 
the 1,500 metres that I have seen. The vigour of his final 
attack at such a pace is astonishing. He came within six-tenths 
of a second of the world record. There can be hardly any 
doubt that he will beat it in 1957. 
—Mavrice CApe._e in Le Figaro (Paris). 


[VE been coaching at Villanova University (Philadelphia) for 

twenty-one years, and I’ve seen success at sports turn many 
a head. But this hasn’t happened to Delany and I don’t think 
it will. He’s a very mature person. 

Delany was a half-miler, and not a very good one. He was 
a very rough runner, inexperienced, and with a poor style. He 
had the worst arm action I have ever seen. 

But the first time I saw him I told him he was going to be 
a miler. He had not got the speed for a half-miler, but he has 
a tremendous natural strength that God has given him. 

Even before he had run a four-minute mile I predicted he 
would eventually do a mile in three minutes §5 seconds. 
Everybody thought I was crazy. But I’m even more sure now. 
At 21 he is the youngest runner to break the four-minute 
time, and you have to remember that a miler doesn’t reach 
his peak until he is about 2s. 

—Jm™m (“JumsBo ”) ELviortrt. 
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140,000 Saw 

the Glamour 
Race 

of the Games 


exo nnnnomnne 

OR some unfathomable reason 

the 1,500 metres towers above 

all athletic events in its appeal 
to spectators. And at the Olympic 
Games in Melbourne, before a 
gigantic overflow crowd of 140,000, 
it had even greater meaning to the 
host Australians. 

Shortly after 4.1§ p.m., under a 
blue sky on the broad sweep of red 
dust in the stadium floor, Ron 
Delany, who seemed to be all arms 
and legs, had been running second 
to last as a bell signalled to the 
frantic field that the race was in the 
show-down lap. 

At this stage, magnificent John 
Landy was hardly a step ahead of 
him, and the race clearly appeared 
the monopoly of two Englishmen 
gliding at the head of the field. 

150 metres from the tape, Landy 
began to swing around the field. 
The arena became Vesuvius. The 
sun was threatened with extinction 
by a cloud of molten lava that rose 
from the throats of the spectators. 

This was Landy, always the front 
runner, the superb miler without a 
finishing kick, the man who invari- 
ably had been the hunted now 
turned hunter. But once again, as 
with Bannister and Bailey, he was 


in reality the rabbit and another 
man the greyhound. As he swept 
past a column of runners, a green- 
shirted runner moved in behind 
him. As the field straightened to 
make its last bid, Ireland’s colours 
inched beyond Landy and past the 
others into the lead. 

A German named Richtzenhain 
tried to accept the challenge. The 
suction from the Irishman’s blazing 
figure seemed to carry him forward. 
But not fast or far enough. 

The tape snapped and _ the 
hysteria of the crowd bounced off 
Mars like a radio beam signalled 
from earth. Ron Delany stumbled 
a few yards farther, dropped to his 
knees and buried his face ‘in his 
hands. He had fallen to his knees to 
give his grateful thanks in a most 
humble and moving fashion. 

Now at §.15 the questions were 
being fired with the rapidity of 
rifles on a military target range. 
Delany’s vouthful face swivelled, 
trying to keep pace with the give- 
and-take of the interrogation. 

His voice had the quality of the 
cobblestones of his native Dublin. 
His smile was the size of a giant 
slice of watermelon on a summer 
day in Alabama. His face was cov- 
ered with the dew of an Irish 
meadow. And this giant of the cin- 
ders of a few minutes earlier seemed 
to have retracted into a masculine 
miniature. 

The youngster showed one flicker 
of irritation when a reporter said: 
“TI understand you almost didn’t 
make it to Melbourne—that Ireland 
couldn’t raise the money for its 
Olvmpic team.” 

The eves that had cut down 
Hewson from behind seemed to 
blaze, but the answer was quiet: 








/ 


“Ireland had no more difficulty 
than any other country in support- 
ing its Olympic team. The only 
question so far as I was concerned 
was whether I would be able to 
recover my form for the Games. I 
was spiked severely in Paris last 
summer and I seemed to be hope- 
lessly out of shape for the Games.” 

Another reporter wanted to know 
why he felt he had been able to win, 
particularly against Landy who had 
beaten him twice in the United 
States earlier in the summer. 

“T feel I owe today’s victory to 
John Landy. After the dreadful 
races in Los Angeles and Fresno, 
Landy encouraged me to go on. He 
told me that I could win the 
Olympic race. I didn’t realise until 
that moment that I lacked confi- 
dence in myself. Landy gave it to 
me. He also taught me to improve 
my methods, to relax, and to make 
better use of my arms.” 

Someone wanted to know what 
Landy had said to him when he 
helped him to his feet. 

“He told me that he had felt I 
was going to win the race all along 
—and that I was the only one he 
wanted to win if he had to lose.” 

The reporters began to call for 
Landy, who was reluctant to intrude 
on Delany’s moment of glory. Fin- 
ally he entered the room and 
climbed onto the platform with the 
Irishman. He rubbed the shamrock 
emblem on Delany’s jersey good- 
naturedly, exclaiming: “I could 
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ALL THE WORLD KNOWS 


HEN Delany won his Olympic 
gold medal in Melbourne it 
was nearly four o'clock in the 
morning in Philadelphia, where 
he attends Villanova University. 
But few of the 4,000 students 
were asleep. They were clustered 
around radio sets waiting for 
the news. And when it came, 
they paraded round the univer- 
sity to wake up the few who 
were still sleeping. 
It was something more than 
a demonstration to celebrate 
Delany's victory. It underlined 
the words of one of his friends: 
“Ronnie is just about the most 
popular guy on the campus.” 
One university official told me: 
“ They would turn the place up- 
side down for him here.” 
Unlike many college athletes 
he is liked for his other charac- 
teristics. He studies hard and 
doesn’t expect his sporting re- 
putation to get him any favours. 
Even in the highly religious 
atmosphere of Villanova, where 
many of the tutors are priests, 
he is regarded as “ very devout.” 
The students sent him a cable 
after his victory. It read: 

“ Now all the world knows 
what Villanova has known for 
years.” 

—Peter Dacre in the Sunday 

Express. 
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have used some of them myself 
today.” 
—KEN MACKER in The Tidings 
(Los Angeles). 


I's a wise child that owes his own father. 


AN opportunist is a man who, finding himself in hot water, 
decides he needs a bath anyway. 
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People could rescue themselves 
by a thought 


Men in Flight 
don’t think 


PEADAR O’DONNELL 


“% 7 ourS Fighting and Hoping,” 
James Connolly signed him- 
self. But the characteristic of 

Ireland today is flight. Nor is there 

the excuse of other periods of great 

flight—after Limerick and Aughrim, 
and the Famine. 

People today: could rescue them- 
selves by a thought. But running 
men don’t think. 

Some time ago, at a students’ 
meeting, I was asked what I thought 
the fathers of the Republican move- 
ment would advocate had they been 
born into the ranks of the young 
men of today, bearing in mind the 
changed conditions. 

It was no easy question, for one 
cannot fully understand the whole 
of the interchange between a new 
generation and their environment, 
any more than one grasps all that 
made those others of an earlier 
period what they became. 

_ But it often occurs to me that 

there is a demand young people 

should make, provided it is in their 
hearts and minds and not just on 
their tongues. 





So I said I thought the university 
societies should ask the trade unions 
to help them hold a delegate meet- 
ing of the youth of Dublin to one 
slogan only: “ We want to live in 
Ireland!” 

The day after the meeting, the 
Council of Young People could ask 
Radio Eireann for an hour a week 
to discuss their problems. They 
could also ask the daily and provin- 
cial newspapers for a column a 
week, to edit themselves. 

It would not be their job to say 
how the economy of the country 
could be expanded to accommodate 
them and build up the nation, but 
simply to show where life pinched 
them, and to cultivate in themselves 
a willingness to play their part in 
the reconstruction. 

No man, no nation can be saved 
by external forces alone. There has 
to be “the makings” in the man 
himself, and in the nation. 

It would be as much a blasphemy 
against nature today, as in Mitchel’s 
day, to doubt the existence of “ the 
makings ”, or to doubt that leader- 
ship would not arise once the young 
people had roused themselves. 

What sparks off all this? It is a 


month’s wandering, arguing and 
quarrelling among the Insh in 
Britain. 


A month of meeting many people 
on the fringe who make themselves 
miserable over so many things in 
emigrant life that they would put 
you in mind of nothing so much as 
broody hens that had just hatched 
out ducklings, racing distractedly 
around a pond where the young 
things were enjoying themselves 
beyond understanding. 


Condensed from Reynolds News 
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Is there a will in young people in 
Ireland to compel the changes that 
would encourage them to trust their 
future to their home environment? 

All the factors in emigration other 
than the economic are negligible. 

Perhaps the will needs kindling. 
There usually has to be an incubat- 
ing period, a few rehearsals, before 
any movement gets under way. And 
every inspired hour has to have its 
theatre through which it can pre- 
sent aspects of the reality it has to 
transform. 

So why not have the students of 


Dublin, the technical schoo! trade 
apprentices, the young people in 
and around the debating societies, 
invite the directors of the Abbey 
Theatre to the Mansion House to 
explain to the youth of the city why 
they have not been able to do a 
simple job like rebuilding the Abbey 
in ten years? 

There would be no need to hang 
anybody to get the Abbey built. 

All things the people take a hand 
in are done gaily in Ireland. That 
is something to bear in mind in 
assessing the character of Ireland. 


+4 


[7 had been a hard morning for Father O’Connor. First there 

had been a call to ask: “ What time is the 7 o’clock Mass?” 
Then his shoe-lace broke; he cut himself shaving. Finally he 
arrived at the church to find the server was late for the fourth 


The Last Straw 


morning in succession. 


He had borne the first three patiently, but when little 
Tommy Maguire rushed in with tousled hair and not-too- 
clean hands, Father’s usual good temper was near breaking 


point. 


“Tom Maguire,” he said sternly, “you should have been 


here at ten minutes to seven.” 
innocent and enquiring eyes: 


The cherub lifted wide 


“Why, Father? What happened?” 


—Redemptorist Record. 


GPECTATOR at a dull boxing match: “ Put the lights out, ref, 


and let ’em go to sleep.” 


Voice from across the ring: 


reading.” 


“No, don’t do that—I’m 


EJUDICES, it is well known, are most difficult to eradicate 
from the heart whose soil has never been loosened or 
fertilised by education; they grow there, firm as weeds among 


stones, 


—CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 








I Know 
How God 
Feels 


PETER PATTERSON 


USED to wonder how God feels. 

Feels about us, down here. Feels 

when He is watching us. Feels 
when He sees us going wrong and 
suffering. I don’t wonder any more. 
I know now. I found out when I 
was working for Adam Adams, the 
big builder. 

We were building a big dock be- 
side a big river. First of all we dug 
a hole so big that it was like a foot- 
ball stadium. I was a crane-driver 
on top. All day I sent my arm into 
the hole and brought out clay and 
mud by the ton. 

There were many arms and many 
days and many tons. We just dipped 
in and pulled out. We dipped in 
empty and pulled out full. The hole 
was swarming with men, filling us 
up. They were some good men. 
They were some happy men, con- 
fused men, straight men, unhappy 
men. They were working, fighting 
men. 

I got to know those men through 
watching, from my crane. I got to 
know the cowards, the bullies, the 
timid, the brave, the happy. I got 
to know them all. 

And I just dipped in empty and 
pulled out full. All summer. 
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The autumn brought the rains, 
the winds, and the last load of clay. 
And the steel men came. All shout- 
ing and big and hard and danger- 
ous. Like steel. The lorries came in 
with the steel piles trailing along 
behind, with a piece of rag tied on 
the end, like ox-tails. 

Now I had to put the steel down 
into the hole. And the men followed 
it. They built a wall of steel around 
the hole—with such hammering 
and clanging you couldn’t think. 
And the cranes were blowing steam 
and water and smoke the way they 
worked. 

And then the joiners and the con- 
crete men, and the slingers, and the 
cement men, and the scaffolders. 
They all got in that hole and 
worked. In the rain, all autumn. 

There was steel and wood and 
junk and concrete on the hole floor 
now. All wet with rain. And men in 
short raincoats and hats. Wet. 

One day in November the wind 
was blowing harder and the clouds 
were low and wet. The rain had 
sleet and snow in it. It wrapped the 
steel up with dirty, wet white. We 
worked hard and got cold and 
numbed hands. 

At high tide the river came seeping 
fast into the hole at the far end. The 
bosses were there getting the men 
to lay down the concrete before the 
river got too high. Everybody was 
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running about. Black macs in the 
wind and rain. 

I saw Joe McDermott hurry past 
the crane. He had his bag on his 
shoulder. 

“ Hey, Joe.” 

He stopped and grinned and 
shouted hard because the wind was 
against him. 

“ Are you knocking off, Joe?” 

He shook his bag. “No. I’m going 
for some firewood.” 

“You need it this weather. How 
is the wife, Joe, boy?” 

“Pretty good. Any day now.” 

“ You'll need the firewood. Keep 
tt: kettle boiling. I’ve boiled some 
water in my day.” 

“You’ve got five, haven’t you, 
Cranes?” 

“ That’s right, boy. They keep 
on coming.” 

“T’m scared.” 

“ You'll be O.K. Don’t worry.” 

“ Thanks, Cranes. So long.” 

“So long, Joe.” 

I watched him go, and worked 
the arm. He went down the ladder 
into the hole. He was taking a bit of 
joiner’s wood for the fire at home. 
He was a good boy. The firewood 
was good for winter and bringing 
babies. 

It was over the other side of the 
hole, across the steel piles, where 
the joiners were working. Joe 
reached the bottom of the ladder 
and started to walk around the 


steel. But he saw the bosses. So he 
stopped. He thought a bit and then 
started to cross the steel. 

I stopped working the arm. He 
was just a black thing crossing steel 
covered in wet sleet. But I knew 
him. He was Joe McDermott. The 
bag was swinging on his shoulder, 
so he had to hold it with one arm. 
He would jump, one, two, three, 
from steel pile to steel pile. He was 
trying to keep an eye on the bosses. 

Careful, Joe, careful, boy. It’s 
slippy. This is a strong wind. Are 
those piles safe, Joe? Careful. 
You are halfway now. This rain. 
That pile. Is it locked in? No. It’s 
on its own. It isn’t held. Joe, Joe, 
Joe! “ No, Joe!” 

You cannot hear. One, two, three, 
Joe. 

Joe jumped and landed on the 
loose pile. His bag flew in the air. 
He skidded down on the ice steel— 
and landed down in a black heap. 
Dead. 

They carried him around the 
steel. The concrete gang had to 
work on because the river was com- 
ing in fast. They carried him up 
the ladder to the top and past the 
crane. 

I saw you going, Joe, and you 
didn’t hear. I saw the danger, Joe, 
and [I tried to tell you. 

They took him away and I took 
watch over the hole again. 

I know how God feels. 


™ | ENTERED a dahlia at the Flower Show, but it was a fahlia.” 


NEXT to being married a girl likes to be crossed in love a 


little now and then. 


—JANE AUSTEN. 
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LENNOX ROBINSON continues 


his American journey 


3,000 Feet Under 


Montana 


Beneath the richest hill in the 
world | heard soft Irish accents 


Jou left me in Chicago last 
Vy month clinging to a lamp-post 
on Michigan Boulevard. If I 
had not clung—my arms wrapped 
around it—the icy wind from the 
lake (sixty miles an hour at least) 
would have swept me off my feet. 
But I also remember, some years 
later, Chicago weather of a different 
kind. I was breaking my journey 
from Montana to New York en 
route to Ireland and staying for one 
night with my stockbroker friend in 
Chicago. It was Sunday and we 
went to an important baseball match 


-—beg pardon, ball-game. 


The temperature was, possibly, 
not even in the high eighties, but it 
was what is called “ humid heat ”; 
that is to say, you sweated and 
bathed, and in an hour sweated 
again and bathed again, and so da 
capo. Add to this a heavy cold in 
the head, and you have achieved a 
state of utter misery. 

I sighed back longingly to Mon- 
tana. That State lies high up in the 
Rockies, a State of rushing rivers 
and pine forests, and there, at the 
State University of Missoula, I had 


spent six happy weeks teaching 
dramatics and lecturing on the 
literary history of Ireland. 

I was working in what is called a 
“summer school ”; the pupils were 
mostly teachers themselves who 
were taking refresher courses in 
mathematics, history, chemistry, 
literature and what-not. 

In every sense the course was 
“ refreshing ”, for if the days were 
brightly hot—so hot that you 
daren’t face the sun and made your 
way across the campus to your 
class-room creeping by devious, 
shaded routes—an hour after sun- 
down the temperature had dropped 
ten or fifteen degrees and the air 
was like sparkling dry champagne, 
utterly refreshing. 

When I think back on Montana, 
two things stand out vividly; the 
first being a day-and-night visit to 
Butte. Butte, the largest city in the 
State, is really little more than a 
huge mining-camp situated on a hill 
reputed to be “ the richest hill in 
the world”, for underneath your 
feet lie gold, silver, lead and, above 
all, copper. 
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Ireland seemed very far away 
from Montana; about 3,000 miles 
of sea separate Cobh from New 
York; another 3,000 miles separate 
New York from Montana, and in 
Butte I prepared myself to go down 
into the earth 3,000 feet. 

Having been arrayed from head 
to foot in oilskins (for the copper 
workings are dripping with steamy 
water), first descending in a lift, 
then in a second one and then a 
third, and finally stumbling through 
rocky passages, I found myself— 
believe it or not—in West Cork. 

For when the miners knew I was 
Irish, we got talking and I found 
that most of the little group I spoke 
to were from the country of my 
boyhood and they spoke to me in 
the soft accents of South Kerry and 
West Cork. They asked, “ Do you 
know Drimoleague? Were you ever 
in Clonakilty?”—household names 
to me, and we talked of Bandon, 
where I went to school, and of 
Ballydehob and Skibbereen. 

The second memory is connected 
with the Fourth of July, America’s 
Independence Day. We were all, 
pupils and teachers, given a gener- 
ous three-day holiday, which most 
of us spent in a trip to Glacier 
National Park. 

That Park is not as famous as 
Yellowstone, with its Grand Can- 
yon, but its 1,500 square miles run 
up, up, up through the Rockies to 
the borders of Canada, to the snow- 
line, to numerous glaciers. It is a 
country magnificently timbered— 
noticeably by cedars—and no match 
is allowed to be struck in the open, 
no picnic fire lighted for fear of 
forest fires. 


How wise are these precautions. 
For in our first day’s journey we 
motored through miles and miles— 
at least thirty, I guess—through a 
charred forest of giant cedars 
burned black from root to tip, 
dismal, ghastly. This particular fire 
was caused, I was told, by ashes 
raked out from a traction-engine 
working on the road. 

From early summer to late 
autumn fire-watchers are perched on 
heights overlooking the forests, 
watching for fires started by light- 
ning. The watchers telephone their 
bad news to the police or the fire- 
squads. 

But one thing puzzles me. These 
trees are hundreds of years old: 
how did they manage to survive be- 
fore fire-watching stations were 
established ? 

We spent our nights very com- 
fortably in a guest-house in the 
woods, disturbed only by the bears, 
who would keep noisily turning 
over the hotel’s ash-pit. These 
sweet-toothed animals were search- 
ing for tins which had contained 
molasses or tinned fruit or con- 
densed milk. 

All the animals and the birds in 
the Park are strictly preserved, but 
you are warned not to try to make 
friends with the bears. They are 
very likely to meet you half way, 
but then go the whole hog—or 
should I say the whole hug?—and 
maybe snap your hand off. 

It was amusing one morning to 
watch mother bear and her young- 
ster taking a stroll in the direction 
of our car. Youngster ran away 
from mamma and shinned up a tree. 
Mamma looked after him crossly, 
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and when he rejoined her she gave 
him a smart cuff on his muzzle. 
Poor little lad, he looked very 
repentant, but I am sure that as 
soon as his face had stopped aching 
he was up another tree. 

Lovely Montana has its grim side. 
We were warned not to picnic on 
the farther bank of the beautiful 
rushing Bitter Root River, for there 
one might pick up a certain breed 
of grass-tick. I cannot give you its 
scientific name, but it is the carrier 
of a deadly disease—meningitis. 

We went out one afternoon to 
visit a tick-farm: a government 
laboratory in the woods where the 
habits of this tick are studied. The 
laboratory was lined with tiers of 
small cages in which were rabbits 
and mice in various stages of dying 
—I suppose the scientists were 
searching for a serum to inoculate 
against the dread disease. 

The laboratory had been in exis- 
tence for a number of years, but in 
spite of its investigations charts 
showed that the tick is spreading 
slowly but surely south and east— 
I am not sure but that it has reached 
Texas by now. There was a melan- 
choly young bear at the tick farm. 
Unlike the free bears in Glacier 
Park, this one was on a chain, tied 
to a tree. He looked very sad and 
shabby, and I was reminded of 
Ralph Hodgson’s little poem: 

’Twould ring the bells of Heaven, 

The wildest peal for years, 

If Parson lost his senses 

And people came to theirs, 

And he and they together 

Knelt down with angry prayers 

For tamed and shabby tigers 

And dancing dogs and bears, 


And wretched, blind, pit ponies 

And little hunted hares. 

No, I didn’t enjoy my hours at that 
tick-farm; it uncomfortably sticks in 
my memory. And during that 
summer school a young student 
picked up a tick; in two days he 
was dead. 

Like the ticks, business—lectures 
or teaching—brought me farther 
West and South, to Denver and 
through Texas to New Orleans, 
then heading North through the 
Deep South, through Uncle-Tom’s- 
Cabin Land. Truly, after a hundred 
years, the scene can be little 
changed from that which Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe depicted. 

At Atlanta, Georgia, I met a 
wealthy businessman who had a 
country-place some miles outside 
the city. He invited me and some 
other friends to drive out to supper. 

After supper—such a supper as 
only the Deep South can provide: 
fifteen or twenty different dishes 
hot and cold were set out on the 
table—he ordered his servants to 
assemble. They shambled in, some 
ten or fifteen of them, men and 
women, Negroes, of course. Shab- 
bily, almost raggedly, dressed, they 
ranged themselves dejectedly against 
the far wall of the diningroom. 

Master commanded them to sing, 
and the slaves—for such you in- 
stinctively called them—obeyed. 
They sang comic songs, sentimental 
songs and spirituals. To me it was 
an uncomfortable, depressing enter- 
tainment. 

A few days later I spoke in a 
large Negro college about the com- 
ing visit of the Abbey Players. The 
President of the college was a 
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Doctor of Laws, or of Literature— 
I forget which—and he had many 
other degrees; in fact he was a most 
learned and cultivated gentleman. 

I expressed the hope that he 
would find time to visit some of our 
plays. He smiled a little sadly: “I 
think not, Mr. Robinson,” he said. 
“You see, I should have to sit in 
the gallery, and I don’t feel that is 
quite in accordance with my posi- 
tion as President of this College.” 

In Chapel Hill, the seat of the 
University of North Carolina, a bus 
plies between the one-street univer- 
sity town and the (almost) city of 
Durham, the place where the 
Chesterfield, Camel and Lucky 
Strike brands of cigarettes come 
from. 

One morning I was sitting in the 
bus waiting for it to start when it 
was boarded by a Negro and his 
little boy. The father was very well 
dressed, so was the little boy, all 
agog with excitement at the prospect 
of a day in the great metropolis. 

Like any boy, he pressed to the 
front of the bus so as to sit behind 
the driver and watch him drive. But 
the father took his hand and firmly 
led him to the back of the car, to 
the seats marked “ Coloured ”. The 
little chap looked bewildered and I 
thought with loathing of the lesson 
he must gradually learn: the dread- 
ful, unchristian gulf between White 
and Coloured. 

But that is the only unpleasant 
memory I have of Chapel Hill. 


North Carolina has not the wild 
beauty of Montana; it is all small 
hills and streams and pleasant 
people. I still keep in touch with my 
university friends there; I follow 
their marriages and proceed with 
their children from day schoo! to 
high school and to the university. 

That university is one of the 
oldest in the States, with a fine 
tradition behind it. It is not wealthy, 
as are so many of the northern 
universities, but when Duke, the 
tobacco-king millionaire, offered 
it a million pounds—not dollars, 
pounds—to change its name for his, 
it proudly refused. 

Mr. Duke created his own uni- 
versity nearby and spent six million 
dollars on the building of it and an 
endowment fund of some eighty or 
a hundred millions. The University 
of North Carolina has_ never 
regretted its decision. 

Once a year there is a fiercely 
contested football game between the 
old university and the new. The 
older university players are spoken 
of in press and athletic circles as 
“tar-heels”. Why? I asked. Be- 
cause, I was told, in the Civil War 
the North Carolina troops, hope- 
lessly outnumbered, would not 
break their ranks and run. The 
Northern general morosely mut- 
tered, “‘ Those fellows must have tar 
on their heels.” 

And now I must leave this lovely 
South and catch the midnight train 
to New York City. 


WE can always live on less when we have more to live for. 


WOMEN may nor be much, but they are the best other sex 


we have. 
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Tom Byrne is the last surviving officer 
of the Insh Brigade 


They Fought for 
Kruger’s Army 


DAVID J. 


J) HEN saw Commandant 
W Thomes Francis Byrne, the 
last surviving officer of the 
Irish Brigade that fought for the 
Boers, in Dublin recently, I found 
him hale and hearty. He spoke with 
pride and joy of the part that he and 
other Irish exiles had played in the 
fight for the independence of their 
adopted country. 

Born at Carrickmacross, County 
Monaghan, in 1877, Tom moved to 
Dubiin with his parents in 1882, 
and in 1896 he came to Johannes- 
burg, where he was employed on 
the Modderfontein and other mines. 

In those days the political situa- 
tion in the Transvaal was tense. 
There were several Irishmen who 
were determined to fight for the 
Boer Republic if war with England 
came to a head. 

There was but one Irish society 
in Johannesburg—the Irish National 
Foresters—and under cover of that 
organisation Byrne and his com- 
rades planned ways and means of 
forming an Irish Brigade to fight in 
defence of the Transvaal. 

He told me that Major John 
MacBride, whom he described as a 
man of great moral, as well as physi- 


CONROY 


cal, courage, was the driving force 
behind the movement. MacBride 
had come to South Africa in 1895 
For a time he worked as a Sampler 
on the Langlaagte Mine. 

Early in 1899, but particularly 
during July and August of that vear. 
the Irishmen were busy planning the 
form their assistance to the Govern- 
ment would take. Dick McDonagh. 
a native of Listowel, and Bvyrne 
were given the task of visiting the 
mines where Irishmen were em- 
ployed, to recruit volunteers for the 
proposed Brigade. 

Fearing’ victimisation, this task 
had to be performed secretly + and 
each Sunday the two men report ted 
to MacBride and others and handed 
in lists of prospective recruits 

When sufficient names had been 
obtained, a letter was sent to Pre 
sident Kruger offering the services 
of a body of Irishmen to fight for 
the Transvaal if war broke « 

The letter is now in the archives 
of Union Buildings, and Mr. } x 
Reitz, the State Secretary, endorsed 
it with an authorisation for th ¢ 
establishment of an Trish Corps of 
750 men. The signatories to this 


letter were S. Gillingham } 





Condensed from Commando (South Africa) 
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Doctor of Laws, or of Literature— 
I forget which—and he had many 
other degrees; in fact he was a most 
learned and cultivated gentleman. 

I expressed the hope that he 
would find time to visit some of our 
plays. He smiled a little sadly: “I 
think not, Mr. Robinson,” he said. 
“You see, I should have to sit in 
the gallery, and I don’t feel that is 
quite in accordance with my posi- 
tion as President of this College.” 

In Chapel Hill, the seat of the 
University of North Carolina, a bus 
plies between the one-street univer- 
sity town and the (almost) city of 
Durham, the place where the 
Chesterfield, Camel and Lucky 
Strike brands of cigarettes come 
from. 

One morning I was sitting in the 
bus waiting for it to start when it 
was boarded by a Negro and his 
little boy. The father was very well 
dressed, so was the little boy, all 
agog with excitement at the prospect 
of a day in the great metropolis. 

Like any boy, he pressed to the 
front of the bus so as to sit behind 
the driver and watcli him drive. But 
the father took his hand and firmly 
led him to the back of the car, to 
the seats marked “ Coloured ”. The 
little chap looked bewildered and I 
thought with loathing of the lesson 
he must gradually learn: the dread- 
ful, unchristian gulf between White 
and Coloured. 

But that is the only unpleasant 
memory -I have of Chapel Hill. 


North Carolina has not the wild 
beauty of Montana; it is all small 
hills and streams and pleasant 
people. I still keep in touch with my 
university friends there; I follow 
their marriages and proceed with 
their children from day schoo! to 
high school and to the university. 

That university is one of the 
oldest in the States, with a fine 
tradition behind it. It is not wealthy, 
as are so many of the rorthern 
universities, but when Duke, the 
tobacco-king millionaire, offered 
it a million pounds—not dollars, 
pounds—to change its name for his, 
it proudly refused. 

Mr. Duke created his own uni- 
versity nearby and spent six million 
dollars on the building of it and an 
endowment fund of some eighty or 
a hundred millions. The University 
of North Carolina has _ never 
regretted its decision. 

Once a year there is a fiercely 
contested football game between the 
old university and the new. The 
older university players are spoken 
of in press and athletic circles as 
“tar-heels”. Why? I asked. Be- 
cause, I was told, in the Civil War 
the North Carolina troops, hope- 
lessly outnumbered, would not 
break their ranks and run. The 
Northern general morosely mut- 
tered, “ Those fellows must have tar 
on their heels.” 

And now I must leave this lovely 
South and catch the midnight train 
to New York City. 


WE can always live on less when we have more to live for. 


WOMEN may not be much, but they are the best other sex 


we have. 
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Tom Byrne is the last surviving officer 
of the Irish Brigade 


They Fought for 
Kruger’s Army 


DAVID J. 


HEN saw Commandant 
VU ld Francis Byrne, the 

last surviving officer of the 
Irish Brigade that fought for the 
Boers, in Dublin recently, I found 
him hale and hearty. He spoke with 
pride and joy of the part that he and 
other Irish exiles had played in the 
fight for the independence of their 
adopted country. 

Born at Carrickmacross, County 
Monaghan, in 1877, Tom moved to 
Dublin with his parents in 1882, 
and in 1896 he came to Johannes- 
burg, where he was employed on 
the Modderfontein and other mines. 

In those days the political situa- 
tion in the Transvaal was tense. 
There were several Irishmen who 
were determined to fight for the 
Boer Republic if war with England 
came to a head. 

There was but one Irish society 
in Johannesburg—the Irish National 
Foresters—and under cover of that 
organisation Byrne and his com- 
rades planned ways and means of 
forming an Irish Brigade to fight in 
defence of the Transvaal. 

He told me that Major John 
MacBride, whom he described as a 
man of great moral, as well as physi- 
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cal, courage, was the driving force 
behind the movement. MacBride 
had come to South Africa in 1895. 
For a time he worked as a Sampler 
on the Langlaagte Mine. 

Early in 1899, but particularly 
during July and August of that year, 
the Irishmen were busy planning the 
form their assistance to the Govern- 
ment would take. Dick McDonagh, 
a native of Listowel, and Byrne 
were given the task of visiting the 
mines where Irishmen were em- 
ployed, to recruit volunteers for the 
proposed Brigade. 

Fearing victimisation, this task 
had to be performed secretly, and 
each Sunday the two men reported 
to MacBride and others and handed 
in lists of prospective recruits. 

When sufficient names had been 
obtained, a letter was sent to Pre- 
sident Kruger offering the services 
of a body of Irishmen to fight for 
the Transvaal if war broke out. 

The letter is now in the archives 
of Union Buildings, and Mr. F. W. 
Reitz, the State Secretary, endorsed 
it with an authorisation for the 
establishment of an Irish Corps of 
750 men. The signatories to this 
letter were S. Gillingham, J. 
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SOUTH AFRICA REMEMBERS 


“THE Committee of the Irish Brigade Memorial Fund, 1899-1902, 

have purchased an acre of land on the Brixton Ridge, Johannes- 
burg, and this will be the site of an imposing monument to the 
Brigade. 

this monument will take the form of a Round Tower which will 
be seen for miles around. 

The municipalities of the Union—even the smallest—have sent 
contributions to the Memorial Fund. Business firms and individuals 
have‘also contributed. The Irish Government has contributed £500. 

What of the American contribution? So far only 100 dollars have 
been received from the U.S.A. This is due not to parsimony but 
tq lack of publicity. The Memorial Fund Committee is anxious to 
have local committees formed in the United States and Canada, 
and they would be glad to hear from Irish organisations and indivi- 








duals willing to help in this work. 


The address of the _ Irish 


Brigade Memorial Fund is: 


P.O. Box 4112, Johannesburg, South Africa. 
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Geraghty Oates, J. Connolly and 
J. Stone—all of whom were well 
known in the Transvaal and to the 
Government. 

Amongst documents shown to me 
by Comdt. Byrne was a page from 
the Dublin Evening Telegraph 
dated October 28th, 1899. 

This reported that on October 
Ist, 1899, a meeting of the Irish 
Brigade, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. John MacBride, was held on 
von Brandis Square, Johannesburg, 
and that Colonel John G. Blake, a 
former United States cavalry officer, 
was elected Commandant. John 
MacBride and Thomas Menton were 
elected Majors and J. J. Mitchell 
and J. Larissey as Captains. 

Byrne says that Menton was 
Governor of the Johannesburg Fort, 
that he had resided in the Transvaal 
since about 1880, and that Menton- 
ville, Johannesburg, gets its name 
from him. 

Messages of encouragement were 
read at the meeting from Irish or- 
ganisations at the Cape, in Ireland 


and the U.S.A. MacBride informed 
the gathering of the arrangements 
that had been made with the Gov- 
ernment to arm and equip the Corps 
and the meeting closed with cries 
of “ To the front!” 

A recruiting office was set up at 
the corner of Pritchard and von 
Wielligh Streets, and on October 
2nd, 1899, the officers of the Brigade 
were appointed by the State Secre- 
tary. 

Preserved still in the Union 
Archives (Leyds Section) are 
MacBride’s attestation form as a 
Major “van het Irsche Corps”, 
attested by F. W. Reitz, his appoint- 
ment as a Special Justice of the 
Peace and a document conferring 
full burgher rights on him. All are 
dated October 2nd, 1899. 

MacBride immediately _ started 
attesting other members of the 
Brigade, and when, ten days later, 
war did break out, the Brigade 
promptly went into action in Natal. 
The good service it rendered in the 
subsequent fighting is well known. 
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Each of these Irishmen knew 
that, if captured, they would be shot 
by the British as “ rebels ”. 

Unfortunately the State was un- 
able to mount, arm and equip the 
full complement of 750 men in the 
ten days, and at first only about 100 
men went into action. 

After the war, Commandant Tom 
Byrne went back to Ireland and be- 
came associated with the Separatist 
movement. He and his wife partici- 
pated in the 1916 Uprising. He was 
active in the subsequent struggle for 
independence up to the 1921 
Truce. Later he was appointed Cap- 


Worth {£1,000 a Year 


tain of the Guard at Leinster House 
(parliamentary buildings), Dublin. 

With his two Irish War Medals— 
the “ 1916 Medal ” and the “ Active 
Service 1917-1921 Medal ”"—he 
takes pride in wearing the “S.A. 
Republiek se Anglo-Boere Oorlogs- 
medalje ”’. 

Major John MacBride, after leav- 
ing South Africa, lived for a time on 
the Continent, where he married 
the famous beauty and patriot, Maud 
Gonne. MacBride fought in the 
1916 Rebellion. When he was iden- 
tified he was court-martialled and 
shot. 


‘THE greatest men and women never lose the qualities which 
are commonly associated with youth—freshness of feeling, 


zest for work, joy in life. 





Youth is the golden opportunity to do something and to 
become somebody. Middle-age and after is the opportunity 
to become still richer in unselfish service. 

A youthful spirit is enriched by wise enthusiasms. Nothing 
great was ever achieved without enthusiasm. And there is 
nothing so contagious as enthusiasm. 

Whether you are young or old by the calendar, keep ever 
in mind these words of Doctor Johnson: “It is worth £1,000 
a year to have the habit of looking on the bright side of 
things.” 

— GRENVILLE KLEISER in Psychology. 


Higher Maths 
E little wife was explaining to her husband several features 
which had led her to purchase the bigger de-luxe model, 
after they had agreed upon buying the cheaper model: “ But, 


‘dear, it really doesn’t cost a bit more; we just have to pay 


longer.” 
—Fhe Family Digest. 


PEOPLE are funny. They work like dogs and save all their . 
money, so that when they’re eighty they can have ai] the 
things only young people can enjoy. 





THIS OTHER IRELAND 


One of the O’Sheas 
from Kerry 





The General 
Salutes 


His Mother 


*ENERAL ALFRED M. GRUENTHER 

paid a tribute to his Irish mother 

in a B.B.C. broadcast to mark his re- 

tirement as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Europe. 

The General, who is one of a 
family of six children, described his 
boyhood in the tiny village of Platt 
Centre, Nebraska, where his German 
father ran the local newspaper. 

“My mother,” he said, “ is a dark- 
complected woman with a good Irish 
humour, about five feet ten, and 
with a lot of patience. It was her 
task to run the home, help with the 
newspaper and—in the absence of 
my father on political work—to rule 
a growing family. She was a woman 
of considerable energy and _ intelli- 
gence and we always wondered how 
she could keep up all this activity. 
But she never crabbed and we loved 
her very dearly.” 

Still lively at eighty-three, the 
General’s mother is an O’Shea from 
Kerry. While General Gruenther 
was in Paris he obtained from Dub- 
lin a history of the O’Sheas and a 
copy of the O’Shea coat of arms. 

When he took over his new job 
as President of the American Red 
Cross, he succeeded the Dublin 


lawyer, Basil O’Connor, who had 
been directing the increasingly suc- 
cessful fight against polio in the U.S. 

General Gruenther was awarded 
the Laetare Medal for 1956. It goes 
every year to an outstanding Catholic 
layman. 


Rare Admiral 
Ricut Rev. Mor. Maurice SHeeny, 
whose parents were born in 
Kerry, has been appointed senior 
Naval Reserve chaplain of the U.S 
Navy. This makes him a Rear 
Admiral and he is the first priest t 
hold that rank in America. 

Author of several books, Mar 
Sheehy has taken a particular interest 
in the part played by Irishmen in 
American naval history. He came 
over to Wexford for the unveiling of 
the statue to Commodore John 
Barry. 

Mgr. Sheehy is head of the depart- 
ment of religious education at the 
Catholic University of America in 
Washington. His call to the priest- 
hood came when he was a sports 
columnist on a newspaper. As a 
chaplain for three years during 
World War II, he saw many danger- 
ous engagements in the Pacific. 

By a coincidence, the head chap- 
lain of the U.S. Army is also Irish 
Son of Tipperary parents, Mgr. Pat- 
rick Joseph Ryan was appointed to 
this position by President Eisen- 
hower. 

Mgr. Ryan is the second Catholic 
since the days of George Washing- 
ton to hold the position of Army 
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Chief of Chaplains in the U.S. He 
ranks as 2 major-general. 


Desert Artist 

U.S. ART CRITICS ARE SAYING THAT 
if you want a picture that 

captures the true spirit of the Arizona 

desert you’ve got to buy the work 

of John Coughlan. 

It was green. fields and Tipperary 
hills that John was drawing as a boy 
in Templederry. At the Dublin Col- 
lege of Art he learned the technical 
know-how. Then all that he needed 
was a desert. He found one all around 
him when he emigrated to the small 
town of Pheenix, in Arizona. 

His colourful desert scenes are 
making his name increasingly famous 
in the world of art. 

Mr. Coughlan retains a keen in- 
terest in Irish affairs, He helped to 
found the Irish American Social 
Club of Phasnix and was vice-presi- 
dent for two years. He is married and 
has rwo children. 


Army for Sale 

WILLIAM) «BRENNAN, OF SYDNEY, 
Australia, has a private army of 

5,000 men for sale. It is probably the 

finest collection of toy soldiers in the 

world. 

Why has this middle-aged bachelor 
decided to disband the army he 
began collecting as a boy? 

It is because he’s hearing too much 
of war these days. He no longer en- 
joys the sight of those miniature 
battalions all lined up to receive him 
when he comes home from the office. 

If you’re interested, the price is 
£3,000. William doesn’t expect to get 
that much, though, but he can’t bear 
the thought of selling his collection 


piecemeal. He may end up by pre- 
senting the army that never fired a 
shot to the museum. 

William’s army contains the usual 
quota of Irishmen. He bought them 
in Dublin three years ago on a visit 
to the land of his parents, 


New Order 
CORK WOMAN WHO HELPED TO 
found a new Nursing Order has 
died in New York. She was Rev. 
Mother Mary Agnes McCarthy, of 
the Dominican Sisters of the Sick 
Poor. 

When the young Cork girl reached 
America in 1900, it was not the battle 
for dollars that appealed to her but 
the fate of those who went down in 
the struggle. For the sick and poor 
there was no State aid in the land of 
plenty. They just died. 

She joined a number of other 
young women who were trying to do 
something about this problem. For 
the poor, hospital treatment was out 
of the question, so the sick were 
visited and nursed in their homes. 
They were given food and coal, 
bought with money that the Sisters 
begged for. 

Thus began the Dominican Sisters 
of the Sick Poor—and more than fifty 
years of nursing activity for Mother 
Mary Agnes. 

She was a daughter of the late 
Daniel McCarthy and of Mrs. Mary 
Santry McCarthy, of Carrigfadda, 
Rosscarbery. 


Servant-Girl Foundress 
FFOUNDRESS AND FIRST MOTHER- 
General of the Dominican Sisters 
of the Sick Poor was Mary Walsh, of 
Ardrine, Knockaderry, Co. Limerick, 
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who left Ireland as a girl of eighteen 
in 1869. 

Mary Walsh had little education 
and she was working as a domestic 
in New York when she got to know 
of the sufferings of the poor and de- 
cided to give her life to their service. 
She had great difficulties in getting 
her Dominican Sisters recognised by 
the Church authorities, and official 
approval was not granted until rgro. 


End of a Talk 
‘THE story OF THE IRISH PRIEST AND 
the Red journalist came to a 
happy ending when Jakov Levi, 
United Nations correspondent for 
the Yugoslav daily Borba, threw up 
his job and sought asylum in the 
U.S. 

The story began five years ago in 
a bombed-our railway station in 
Korea. Father Patrick O’Connor, 
now home on leave in his native 
Dublin, was tapping out a report on 
his portable typewriter for the 
N.C.W.C. News Service. Beside him, 
colouring the same report Red, sat 
young Jakov Levi. 

The two men interrupted their 
work to exchange words on Demo- 
cracy and Communism. All through 
the night until dawn came they dis- 
cussed the subject. Then Father 
O’Connor smiled and said: “ You'll 
come round to our thinking one of 
these days.” 


Simple Agony 


Levi threw over Communism be- 
cause of Tito’s action in arresting 
Milovan Djilas, former Yugoslav 
Minister of Education and Propa- 
ganda, who declared that the revolu 
tion in Hungary marked the begin- 
ning of the end of Communism 
generally. 

“The promised liberation and 
democratisation of my country h 
reached a dead-end 
Levi. 
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Men in Green 
THE UniTeD STATES ARMY IS Ob- 
taining recruits direct from Ire- 
land. Young Irishmen, on reaching 
New York, are reporting to Sergt 
Patrick C. Moloney, of the Fordham 
and Grand Concourse Recruiting 
Station. 

Sergt. Moloney emigrated from 
Co. Limerick six years ago and he 
has been in touch: with 
recruits in his native county. 


possible 


County Limerick men who have 
enlisted through Sergt. Moloney in- 
clude the twin brothers, Timothy 
and Benjamin Broderick, They told 
newsmen they were influenced by the 
fact that enlistment would enable 
them to obtain U.S. citizenship in 
thirty-six months. 

Sergt. Moloney has another induce- 
ment: the colour of the U.S. Army’s 
issue of winter uniforms is green! 


N accountant has submitted to the Revenue authorities a 
simplified Tax Form. His suggested form reads: (1) How 
much did you make? (2) How much did you spend? (3) What 


have you left? (4) Send it in. 


YOv can’t stop people from thinking—but you can start them 


How to 
Help Your 
Wite 
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The family is 
the only free 
society that is 
founded on 
love, not force 
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OWENITA SANDERLIN 


NE way you can delight your 
rite in the home is by being 

there. Women have queer ideas; 
one is that home is where a man 
comes when his work is over. 

You and I know, though we 
wouldn’t admit it to our wives, that 
too much masculine company and 
too many late evenings make us 
irritable and hard to live with. 

There is something infinitely 
more satisfying in helping Jimmy 
with his first steps, or Jane with her 
first homework, than there is about 
coming up with a royal flush. 

If God has blessed you with 
several youngsters, you won't be 
able, even at your most weary, to 
scoff “ What work?” Feeding, wash- 
ing, playing with those future 
athletes and artists of yours is a 
more-than-woman-sized job. 

Washing and ironing alone take 
over two of her hours a day; more 
if you can’t afford a washing- 
machine. So the question is not 
whether to help, but what to do. 

If she is worn out from too little 
sleep after a new baby comes, you 
can work out a system of “ night 
shifts” in baby care. Stopping at 
the grocers on the way home is 
comparatively simple for you, often 

Condensed 


practically impossible for her. Play- 
ing with the small children after 
supper gives her an hour or so of 
relief (which she can use to catch 
up on the housework) and gives you 
more knowledge and affection for 
your children. 

This one is a little more subtle. 
Though I have been running in 
marital traces for twenty years, it 
took me quite a while to realise 
that “ at-home ” and “ off-the-job ” 
were synonymous to me, but not to 
my wife. 

When she is “at home” she is 
definitely on the job, even though 
we are entertaining with bridge, 
punch, and all the trimmings. 
(“ Mummy! Come here a minute. 
Johnny is trying to climb out the 
window!” “Mummy! Daddy didn’t 
read me a story tonight!” etc., etc.) 

The way to help your wife “ off 
the job ”, then, is to take her off the 
job. Leave one evening every week 
or so for a cinema, dance, or what- 
ever she would enjoy. Here is where 
having an interest in common, like 
music, the theatre, golf, swimming 
—any kind of hobby—pays off. 

Women seem instinctively at 
home with money when the money 
is at home with them. Of course, 
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every family should have a budget, 
worked out co-operatively by hus- 
band and wife. But most wives are 
such good managers that our pro- 
tests are more for the record than 
for action. 

However, you should be aware of 
one or two little foibles of the 
weaker sex. For example, my wife 
wastes an appalling amount of 
money on chocolate bars and pepper- 
mints, yet when I have pointed this 
out to her she has, with a wry 
smile, brought up the matter of the 
new car I bought to replace our 
decrepit old one. 

“But why not 
one?” she asks. 

“Women don’t understand me- 
chanics,” I explain. “ Upkeep—new 
parts for the ones about to go— 
completely out of the question 

“ But would the parts cost three 
times as much as the old car? 
That’s what the new car costs.” 

Women don’t understand me- 
chanics. Period. You see my point, 
though? Expect some small extra- 
vagances in sweets, hats, films, 
magazines. You'll probably still be 
able to efford that hi-fi set, or new 
outboard motor you're going to 
mention to her after the cinema on 
Saturday night... . 

On the whole, if you and your 
wife agree to spend for the good 
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How to Help 


The average woman is ambitious 
not so much for herself as for her 
husband. She wants to help him; 
not just to make more money for 
her to spend, but to get ahead. 
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of the family—buying a house be- 
fore any but an inexpensive car, 
economising on furniture to pro- 
vide a more essential washing- 
machine, being economical about 
clothes in order to have healthful 
food and an inexpensive vacation— 
there won’t be too much margin 
left to quarrel about. 

You can help her in her faith by 
practising yours. Women are funny. 
Turn a mouse loose in the kitchen 
and you'll have to assist the house- 
wife down from the table; but 
threaten her family, or that power- 
ful bond of family life, religious 
faith, and she will fight like a tiger. 

And you can threaten it, insidi- 
ously, by indifference. The idea that 
religion is for women and children 
will not be any help at all to your 
children, especially your sons, who 
may, on some future battle-field, 
need God more than anything else 
you can give them. 

You and your wife, as Chesterton 
says, have formed the only free 
society, the only State which is 
founded on love, not force. By help- 
ing your wife you will playing the 
réle of protector, which is what she 
was seeking in the first place, even 
though you were not clad in bear- 
skin—because women, in spite of 
the new rituals, haven’t changed 
much since cave-girl days. 


Your Husband 


She senses his need to be some- 
one, to do something important. 
Her share of the glory is simply 
that he is her husband, and she 
loves him. Even if she has done a 
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HOW TO HELP 


great deal to make his success pos- 
sible, she doesn’t expect it to be 
mentioned, except perhaps in 
private. 

Even then, she doesn’t expect a 
direct “I owe everything to you, 
my sweet!” but only an occasional 
awkward but sincere compliment— 
on her cooking, or her looks, or her 
ability as a wife and mother; and, 
above all, always, the assurance of 
his love for her. 

A man wants to be comfortable. 
If he is going to work hard, he 
needs rest and good food. The kind 
of wife you should be depends a 
great deal on the kind of man he is, 
and the type of job he holds. 

If appearances are important in 
his line of work, then of course 
your job is cut out for you. Wash, 
iron, mend, shop with care and dis- 
crimination, keep your house clean 
and attractive, be a charming 
hostess. 

For most men, home is a haven 
where a man comes to get away 
from the strain of his work; then 
he doesn’t want you fussing about 
his feet on the furniture, or that 
old shirt he likes to get into. He 
doesn’t want elaborate entertain- 
ing and late hours; and he would 
rather have you join him in a hobby 
or sport. And don’t make him wait 
around while you tidy up the house. 

If your husband works long hours, 
arrange your living so that he won’t 
have to do too many distasteful or 
tiring chores around the house. 

But be sure he does have a chance 
to enjoy his children, and do some 
congenial work connected with his 
home, because pleasure in a different 
type of activity is more relaxing 


YOUR HUSBAND gI 


than sitting around doing nothing. 

A wife’s interest in her husband’s 
work not only increases his own 
interest in it, but also leads to sug- 
gestions that may win him promo- 
tion. Sometimes the wife will make 
the suggestion; more often, her in- 
telligent conversation stimulates him 
to make it himself, or there may be 
a collaboration, with neither wife 
nor husband knowing which got the 
original idea. 

A wife’s interest in her husband’s 
work may also lead to his changing 
from a job he doesn’t like to one 
that he is more fitted for. 

It is hard for some men to make 
changes, to give up present family 
security for brighter but untried 
prospects; for such men, a wife has 
to provide the faith. 

On the other hand, there are men 
who are restless, always wanting to 
shift from one job to another. For a 
man like that, the wife has to pro- 
vide the prudence, the encourage- 
ment to stick to one thing long 
enough to make a go of it. 

Most of the money is controlled 
or spent by women. The man whose 
wife can pay his bills, balance his 
cheque-book and make out his in- 
come-tax gains time and escapes 
worry. 

Wives who save money are liter- 
ally worth their weight in gold; but 
it is also important to spend or in- 
vest it wisely—for instance, in a 
home. The houseowner is considered 
a responsible man in any com- 
munity, so he gains in prestige, be- 
sides having the pleasure of own- 
ing his own place and eventually 
saving the rent. A husband and wife 
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should undertake such large pro- 
jects cogether, but it may be the 
wife’s everyday savings on food and 
clothing which make the down pay- 
ment possible. 

Money makes money, too, so that 
the more a man is able to save, and 
invest at some kind of interest, or 
put into his business, the more 
financially successful he will be. De- 
velaping a good business is one 
thing that gives a man and his wife 
a great deal of satisfaction. 

One of the biggest things a wife 
can do is to give her husband con- 
fidence in himself through her own 


Talking Shop 


encouragement and confidence 
him. 

This she can do by frequently ex 
pressing her love for him, by neve: 
belittling him either in public or in 
private, by cheering him: up when 
he is depressed, by urging him t 
do things which he may feel 
beyond his powers. 

And what does she get out of all 
this? It’s one of women’s greatest 
joys to have a good husband, a man 
who loves her, a man she can be 
proud of, and the happiest women 
are those who devote themselves to 
helping their husbands. 


WELL-KNOWN florist ran a newspaper ad. written entirely 
in shorthand. A lot of businessmen, their curiosity aroused 
by the coded message, cut out the ad. and brought it in for 


their secretaries to translate. 


The ad. was a memo to secretaries to think of the florist 
when the boss asked them to order flowers for his wife. 
From then on, many of them did. 


] TOOK Maureen by a big jewellery shop and she said: “ Oh, 
look at the beautiful bracelet. Let’s go buy it.” 
So I did. I took her right by it. 


JN 2 large sweet shop, a salesgirl had customers lined up wait- 
ing for her, while other salesgirls were idle. The manager 
asked the popular girl her secret. 
“Well,” she explained, “the other girls scoop up more than 
a pound of sweets and then start taking away. I always scoop 
up less than a pound and then add to it.” 


DuBLIN businessman underwent a slight operation. On 


coming round, the first thing he asked was: 


want me when I was out?” 


“Anyone 


PorLE who advertise their troubles never seem to dispose 


of their stock. 


—FRANCES RODMAN. 

















0 much to do and see—so little 
Stine! No matter how late to bed, 

we do our best to struggle out 
fairly early in the morning. 

Today the Prado Museum, pos- 
sibly world’s finest collection, is a 
“must”. Grand to have an odd 
“ must "—saves dithering. 

On way have coffee in outdoor 
café and glorious sunshine, I write 
postcards and complain I never can 
find post offices in strange cities, 


and ask waiter for directions to 
Madrid’s. 

Waiter smiles sardonically and 
points upwards. We are sitting 


under walls of what must be world’s 
largest post office! 

Feeling foolish; but, refreshed, 
we reach Prado, and try to cram 
treasures of a thousand years into 
one small, inadequate morning. 

Murillo, El Greco, Goya, Velaz- 
quez—decide to concentrate on 
these. Velazquez, Court Painter to 
the King of Spain, the genius whose 
every painting was a masterpiece. 
The exquisite virgins of Murillo. 
El Greco’s wonderful mystical 
saints, and the realist—Goya. 

Leave with many a _ backward 


glance and emerge into’ Madrid’s 






Doors opened mysteriously and we 
walked through ticking corridors 


of time 





The Strangest Shop 
in the World 


EILEEN COGHLAN 









rushing noisy traffic to meet Sophia. 
She takes us shopping, or, rather 
(for my part!), looking at shops. 

See one of most novel shops in 
world. This beautiful place (word 
“shop” all wrong) sells only 
clocks and is, in fact, an exquisitely 
laid-out museum of watches and 
clocks of all periods—displayed in 
the most modern way. 

Doors open mysteriously as we 
walk through ticking corridors, see- 
ing watches so small as to be almost 
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invisible, and huge medieval clocks 
with hundreds of figures—whole 
towns of little people who come to 
stately life when the hour strikes. 

Decide time is fiying fast enough 
—without being reminded on all 
sides—so back to hotel for dinner 
and to dress for whirl around night- 
spots. 

French escort, who knows city, 
determined to take me to see super- 
Flamenco somewhere on outskirts. 
Taxi-driver takes us many leagues 
away—arguing in Spanish. I try 
réle of interpreter (Frenchman 
speaks no Spanish, Spaniard no 
French) and we discover place is 
closed! 

Back we come and end up stone’s- 
throw from hotel—at Gitano tavern, 
where see Flamenco, and can dance 
ourselves, to music of excellent 
band, which sits on stairs, one 
musician to a step. 

Fascinating audience, many 
nationalities, but, best of all, one 
Spaniard accompanied by six ladies. 
This energetic caballero dances with 
all six im turn, and buys six 
bouquets of carnations. 

Last turn is attractive woman 
wearing torero’s cape and hat, whose 
dance portrays the bullfight. 

This arouses our friend to such 
enthusiasm that he leaps on to floor 
shouting “ Olé”, peels off his coat, 
and flings it down so she can dance 
on it—which she does, enthusiasti- 
cally! , 
Wonderful night—ending with 
supper, in one of Madrid’s late- 
closing restaurants. 

Next day, up at cock-crow for 
tour to Toledo, forty-three miles 
from Madrid. Day very hot as we 


pass through villages filled with 
blazing sun and deep shadows. 
Catch glimpses of women and 
children filling water jars, or wash- 
ing at river or communal tanks. On 
tower of little church I see my first 
stork’s nest with two storks, one 
standing, one sitting. They loox 
cramped for space, so wonder where 
family fits! 

Nearing Toledo bus climbs up 
very steep hill on which town 's 
perched, Enter town through ninth- 
century Moorish gate and drive 
around citv—over bridges spanning 
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gorgeous gorges, through which the 
River Tagus tumbles. 

First, call to parish church of 
Santo Tomé to see masterpiece of 
El] Greco, the Greek who became 
one of Spain’s greatest painters. 
Painting, The Burial of Count 
Orgaz, alone justifies this journey. 
Next old synagogue, one of gems of 
Moorish architecture in Toledo. 

We move on through market 
square, partially destroyed in Civil 
War, now rebuilt. Full-blooded 
market in full swing, filled with 
booths, baskets, water and wine 
jars, leather work, wicker work, 
poultry.and people. 
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Funeral procession in Malaga 


We climb through steep, narrow 
cobbled streets, stepping aside to 
let panniered donkeys and owners 
squeeze past. Guided to small shop 
to see decorating of the famous 
Toledo inlaid steel. Shop small, 
craftsmen young, their skill and 
patience incredible. 

One longs to buy, but alas! it is 
end of holiday—pesetas are few 
and purchases moderate, to say the 
least! Decorated part of steel is 
black, design is scraped on with 
sharp tool, and twenty-four carat 
gold wire is pressed into incisions, 
making lovely, intricate Moorish 
patterns which Spain was fortunate 
enough and clever enough to adapt 
and preserve. Told that scissors and 
blades made from Toledo steel 
never need resharpening. 

Next, house and museum of EI 
Greco. House charming and 
homely, with furniture of period. 
See his wife’s little sewing-room, 
bedrooms, patio and twenty of his 
paintings, some unfinished. Believed 
El Greco used mad people as 
models for some of his paintings of 
Apostles; they certainly have an 
unusual sadness and strangeness of 
expression 


All of us wilting now, with sights 
and heat, so guide calls halt and we 
have lunch in long, cool Spanish 
restaurant. Have very interesting 
table companion: Japanese Kabuki 
dancer, Madame Kawakami, now 4 
teacher of her art. Has danced in all 
parts of world and now has studio 
in Hong Kong. 

Tells us Japanese girls are no 
longer petite and dainty but “ beeg, 
strapping, husky creatures” who 
don’t embroider or wear kimonos. 
Madame Butterfly has departed for- 
ever, it seems. 

After lunch prepare for highlight 
of tour: the Cathedral of Toledo, 
richest in art treasures in whole of 
Spain. Vast cathedral has 750 win- 
dows, and our eyes are dazzled by 
glittering vestments, copes, croziers, 
statues and gold monstrance, one of 
largest in world; it has (among 
other jewels) 12,000 pearls in its 
decoration. 

While queueing outside little 
chapel to see this six-foot-high 
monstrance, notice our small select 
party of twelve has mysteriously 
swollen to at least seventy. 

Discover large American party 
have decided to swap their cranky 
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guide. for our calm and learned 
one! Poor man looks dismayed but 
shrugs fatalistically, and takes his 
sixty or so extras in tow. Among 
hundreds of wonders, he shows us 
choir stalls carved in alabaster, and 
paintings by Fra Angelico, Titian, 
E! Greco and Rubens. 

We leave cathedral’s coolness 
and troop in blazing sunshine to the 
Alcazar, where 2,000 people lived 
in siege for three and a half months 
during Civil War. 

Garrison had no light, hardly any 
water, and four small bottles held 
their medical supplies. They took 
huge iron studs out of doors and 
made hand-grenades with them. 
They ground corn in home-made 
mill worked from back wheel of 
motor bike. Many died and two 
babies were born in this misery, 
both now grown up. 

After this most moving place, we 
walk silently back to buses and 
leave Toledo on its hills. 


THE IRISH DIGEST . 


Back in Madrid I acquire, unwit- 
tingly, autographs of two famous 
bullfighters, Quite an honour, as 
these men are the idols of Spain. 
One of them is a star in film on 
bullfight we had seen earlier. 

Next morning our last. Another 
golden day in Madrid, but without 
sights, sounds and scents of Malaga, 
which we love above wonders of 
other cities. We miss cenachero, 
swallows, coaches, mule-bells, goats, 
wapa boys, pink hills, flowers and 
friends in Villa Suecia. 

Our balcony in Madrid is small 
and high and makes one’s head reel. 
In Malaga it was spacious and 
gracious, and swallows swooped and 
dived between its pillars until they 
became dizzy—not we. 

Although I am leaving Madrid, 
it is to Malaga I am saying good- 
bye; and goodbye to A.—best of 
companions. A last toast as the 
*plane rushes over the clouds: 
“ Salud, amigos y Espagna.” 
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Hidden Meaning 


“Goop morning, Doctor,” said the first psychiatrist as he 


arrived at the hospital. 
“ Good morning, Doctor,” 


a] 


echoed the second—then under 


his breath to himself: “I wonder what he meant by that?” 


GHE was only a ghost writer’s daughter, but she never touched 


spirits. 


CONOMY is going without something you do want, in case 
you should some day want something which you probably 


won't want. 


—ANTHONY Hope. 





SHORT STORY 


JOHN J. DUNNE 


Interview With a Star 


TRANGE things can happen to 
— in the lounge of an interna- 

tional airport. 

As I entered the lounge at 
Shannon on that dreary February 
day, I was a little self-conscious of 
my rather shabby, and somewhat 
soiled, suit of heavy tweed. I felt 
that it struck an incongruous note 
in the well-groomed, cosmopolitan 
atmosphere. But I shrugged my 
shoulders and sloped into a chair. 
I had never bothered much about 
clothes anyway. 

I ordered a drink and glanced 
carelessly about the large room. 
There were people coming and 
going all the time. There was a 
sprinkling of pilots, navigators, 
suave and competent looking in their 
well-cut uniforms. There were a few 
air-hostesses, trim, attractive, the 
people who I have always con- 
sidered really put the kick into 
commercial flying. 

Mostly, the occupants of the 
lounge were passengers, the half- 
bored, nonchalant type that throng 
the airlanes of the world. Above the 
babble of voices, loudspeakers were 
beckoning them to the ends of the 
earth. 

Even in that well-dressed room 
he stood out above all the others as 


Fame 1s like a sleigh-ride 
on a fakir’s mat 


he strolled casually towards me. He 
was about twenty-five. His loosely- 
cut suit and his tie were obviously 
American. His well-groomed hair 
gleamed under the subdued lighting. 
He walked with that indolent slouch 
one associates with the reception- 
room of an embassy, the foyer of a 
top-rank hotel . . . . or the lounge 
of an international airport. 

He reached my table, sank into 
a chair. 

“D’you mind?” He raised a 
bored eyebrow. 

“ Of course not.” 

He proffered me a packet of 
American cigarettes, took one him- 
self, flicked a lighter. 

“I find this waiting between 
‘planes intolerable!” he growled. 
“I simply must get off this evening, 
as I’ve simply gotta reach Holly- 
wood by late tomorrow. We start 
shooting a new production Wednes- 
day morning.” 

“You’re in the movie business?” 
I asked, with sudden interest. 

“Yeah!” he drawled, with a 
couldn’t-care-less tone. “ The cel- 
luloid rat-race!” He flicked the ash 
from his cigarette, with a flourish 
unmistakably theatrical. “ Time is 
sO precious to us in the movie busi- 
ness. These air-line delays are 
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slaying . . . . one runs into them all 
over the place: London, Paris, 
Rome. Last week, I was delayed 
nearly eight hours at Teheran. We 
were on location there!” 

He looked at me closely, a slight 
smile playing around the corners of 
his lips. “ You don’t recognise me?” 
he asked. 

“Tm sorry. ..I...I don’t go 
much to the... .” 

He carelessly waved aside my 
apologies. 

“Tm glad!” he said emphatically. 
“TI like to be taken for my own 
value, not for that of the matinée 
idol my studio has made me!” He 
sighed wearily. “I’m sick and tired 
of the life I’ve had to lead since I 
got to the top. I was far happier 
when I was a two-bit player on 
Broadway. Then, I was closer to 
life—real life, I mean. I could mix 
with ordinary fellows like yourself 
and be accepted as one of them. 
Nowadays when somebody talks to 
me I know it is only for the sake 
of being able to say afterwards that 
he had done so. Every moment I 
expect an autograph-album to be 
pushed under my nose!” 

“Fame must be very trying!” I 
said earnestly. 

He raised a pair of deploring eye- 
brows. 

“ It’s like a sleigh-ride on a fakir’s 
mat!” he growled. He glanced at 
my suit, and again I was aware of 
its shabbiness. “ It’s a relief to have 
an honest-to-goodness conversation 
with some ordinary down-to-earth 
fellow like yourself!” He gestured 
impatiently. “ My work takes me all 
over the place, and whenever pos- 
sible I try to get to know the people 


I meet. The Hollywood gang are so 
superficial, the whole facade so 
artificial!” 
“ There are still a few real people 
left in life!” I said with a smile 
“You’d meet them, I guess. 


Ireland is such a charming, un- 
spoiled place!” he retorted. “I 
meet precious few of them .. . . not 


around the rat-trap they call Bever- 
ley Hills, where every glass of sherry 
handed out at a bum party is calcu- 
lated for its potential pay-off!” 

Above the chatter around us, | 
caught an announcemient coming 
over the speakers. I rose to my feet, 
shook hands with him. 





“TI must go now!” I told him. 
“It’s been a great thrill meeting 
you!” 

“ That’s OK!” he drawied. He 
flashed a dazzling smile at me, just 


like the ones you see on the covers 
of the slick magazines. “See you 
around some time! If you ever come 
to Hollywood, look me up!” 

I thanked him and lazed across 
to a desk. 

“* Who’s the character, Tommy?” 
I asked the clerk, with a nod back 
to the table I had just left. “ Know 
him?” ° 

“ Him? Sure, I know him. Every- 
body knows Barry Brady!” Tommy 
grinned. “ Don’t tell me he’s been 
giving you that mallarkey about 
being a Hollywood star? He lives in 
a cottage two miles away, and has 
never been further than Ennis in his 
life!” 

I glanced across the lounge and 
grinned. He had his legs crossed. 
He was yawning and flicking 
through a copy of Esquire. I turned 
back to the desk. 
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“TI want to send a message to “Yes, Mr. Goldenstein. What's 
tell them that I am staying on for the address?” 
a few more days of fishing, “Mammoth Studios, Hollywood, 
Tommy.” California,” I told him. 





In the Lap of the Odds 


T’s the general opinion of all that a child should not be 

brought up in his mother’s lap. Mothers are too tender, and 
their natural affection is apt to make the most discreet of them 
so overfond that they can neither find in their hearts to give 
them due correction for the faults they commit, nor suffer 
them to be inured to hardships and hazards, as they ought to 
be. They will not endure to see them return all dust and sweat 





from their exercise . . . nor see them mount an unruly horse, 
nor take a foil in hand against a rude fencer . . . and yet there 
j is no remedy; whoever will breed a boy to be good for any- 


thing when he becomes a man, must by no means spare him 


when he is young. 
—-MONTAIGNE: Education of Children. 


In the Nick of Time 
EVEN-YEAR-OLD Jean is a very frank and open child, but she 
is sometimes a little too ready to open up the family 
skeleton cupboard when visitors are present. So that when 
the telephone rang in the hall one day as Jean was sitting with 
| her mother and a somewhat gossipy neighbour, her mother 
threw her a warning frown as she excused herself and hastened 
from the room. 
When her mother returned a few minutes later little Jean 
breathed a deep sigh of relief. 
“Oo, I am glad you came back, Mother!” she exclaimed. 
“T was nearly telling her about Auntie Maud leaving Uncle 


Charlie!” 


S 


Trouble-Free Home 
“THERE is never much trouble in any family where the children 


hope some day to resemble their parents. 
—WILLIAM Lyon PHELPS. 











BOOK OF THE MONTH 





“'Tis not that | love Czsar 
less but Rome more” 





De Valera 
and the March 


of a Nation 


/ ster, Eamon de Valera called 

on Britain’s Prime Minister, 
Neville Chamberlain, to sign the 
Anglo-Irish Agreements (1938), a 
unique incident occurred. In De 
Valera and the March of a Nation 
(Hutchinson, 25s.), Mary Bromage 
tells us the story: — 


Wrer as Ireland’s Prime Mini- 


Chamberlain rose and handed 
to his guest a pair of battered, 
old-style field-glasses, explaining 
that he had received them from 
a former officer in His Majesty’s 
forces named E. J. Hitzen, now a 
biscuit manufacturer in Leaming- 
ton. At a glance Dev. saw that 
they were the binoculars he had 
carried through the Easter Rising 
until he had had to surrender 
them to his captor that April 
Sunday twenty-two years before. 
Into his mind’s eye flashed the 
picture of the quiet-spoken young 
captain who, in 1916, even in the 
hour of battle, had spoken to him 
in comradely terms. 


On that Sunday, twenty-two years 
before, when the garrison in 
Boland’s Mill surrendered, Hitzen 


saw a tall, severe-faced rebel leader 
who looked and spoke more like a 
teacher than a_ radical Sinn 
Feiner : — 


hatless, his long legs wrapped 
in untidy leggings, his hair 
unkempt, his moustache be- 
draggled. His whole uniform had 
turned from green to drab with 
dirt and flour dust. 


As he complied with his captor’s 
order to put up hands, Dev. said :— 


“You may shoot me, but my 
men must be unmolested when 
surrendering.” Without demur he 
handed over his revolver and 
field-glasses. 

“How many men have you?” 
the British captain asked. 

“TI cannot say how many are 
left.” His original outfit had been 
augmented by youths joining in 
the fight during the week, but his 
casualties were uncounted. “I 
should think about a hundred.” 

“Will they still obey your 
commands?” 

“ Yes, certainly,” Commandant 
de Valera’s reply came sharply, 
and following Captain Hitzen’s 
directions he returned under 
cover of a machine-gun to the 
Mills. At a whistle from him, 117 
Volunteers emerged, one of them 
presenting a white flag made out 
of flour bags fastened to a stick. 

After they were disarmed and 
the white flag transferred to a 
British bearer, de Valera meticu- 
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lously locked the entrance to the 
premises before he fell in on 
Captain Hitzen’s right... . 

Captain Hitzen, respectful of 
the rank of the prisoner at his 
side, addressed him as a colonel. 
“You made a gallant stand,” he 
ventured. “It is a pity you were 
not on our side fighting the Ger- 
mans.” 

“We have our ideals,” de 
Valera replied, not turning his 
head from the road in front of 
him, “and we fight only for our 
ideals.” 

Between those crowded twenty-two 
years, the ex-Dartmoor prisoner had 
become his country’s Prime Mini- 
ster. Inseparable from her history, he 
had set his stamp on Ireland’s face 
and fate. Among a score of achieve- 
ments was his Constitution for Ire- 
land, ratified by her people in 1937. 
The drafting of it took a year; but it 
represented twenty years of concen- 
trated thought and planning, of per- 
sonal participation in the fight for 
freedom : — 


In those years he had grown 
from a young revolutionary prid- 
ing himself upon his radicalness 
into the practical administrator 
insisting upon his conservatism. 
At the age of fifty-five he had be- 
hind him a wealth of reading and 
study on which to draw. Experts 
and advisers from ,his own de- 
partments had been consulted, 
lawyers, economists and church- 
men. 
Into that part of the Constitution 
entitled “ Directive Principles of 
Social Policy ” :— 

Dev. had put his heart as well as 
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his mind. The family was pro- 
claimed as the fundamental unit 
of society and no law was to be 
enacted providing for the dissolu- 
tion of marriage. 

In drawing upon his own con- 
cept of social policy, implicit not 
only in this section but through- 
out the Constitution, he stressed 
what his Government had already 
done in furthering health insur- 
ance, unemployment assistance, 
pensions, public housing. He held 
that the Government had an obli- 
gation to the weaker parts of the 
community, “ just as good parents 
would naturally lean towards the 
weaker members of the family ”. 


Fourteen spells of imprisonment 
had given him plenty of time for 
thought and study. In Lewes Jail : — 


When the governor consulted 
him, as a former mathematics 
teacher, about a particular puzzle 
and he was able to solve it, the 
governor then procured for him 
Poincaré’s volumes on quater- 
nions. Not since his student days 
had he found time to pursue this 
subject, once intended as his 
thesis. 

He used the wall of his cell to 
write up the quaternionic formula 
of Sir William Rowan Hamilton: 
i?=j?=k*’=ijk= —1. He started 
to prepare a textbook on advanced 
mathematics to use when he re- 
turned to teaching. 

During the Civil War, he was in- 
terned in Arbour Hill prison, where 
he studied the works of Einstein. 
Imprisoned in Belfast, for crossing 
the Border to address his County 
Down constituents, he was allowed 
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‘A HISTORY BOOK THAT MADE. 
HISTORY 


THE nterest and a must for any would-be | 
student of Irish history. Modern history, | 


P L up to Hitler’s campaign of race extermina- | L 
ion against the Jews during World War II. | ; 
can offer no parallel to the Cromwellian | 

SETTLEMENT Settlement, which quite frankly planned | : 


the extermination of the Irish Race. Under | a 

it, the landed proprietors and politica! 

leaders of Ireland were forcibly transported 
perish in the barren highlands of 
Connaught, while the common people were | 
3y JOHN P. PRENDERGAST made the slaves of the Cromwellian soldiers | 
who were settled by Cromwell in the three | 
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This classic work, first printed in 1865 and 
reprinted in 1920 by The Mellifont Press 
Limited, was destined to have a profound 
effect on the course of recent Irish history. 
David Lloyd George, Prime Minister of 
England, consulted it when the Anglo- 
Irish Treaty of 1921 was being negotiated 
in order to get the genesis of the Irish 
wroblem. The Irish leaders found in it 
juridica! justification for the momentous 
decision then taken to withhold the payment 
{ Irish land annuities wo the British 
Government. Apart from the great influence 
that The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland 

5 reised. it is a volurme enthralling 





rovinces of Ulster, Leinster and Munster 
oung boys and girls were shipped in tens 
of thousands to the sugar plantations of 
Jamaica and the Barbados, and only 
enough of the ancient race were allowed to 
remain as would provide serfs for the 
conquerors 

The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland is 
a scholarly and objective work, based on 
contemporary records and documents whose 
authenticity is beyond dispute. 

$24 pp. Size Crown 8 vo. Bound in cloth 
with dust jacket. Price (post and packing 
included) $10.00. C.J. Fallon Limited, 43 
Parkgate Street, Dublin. 
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EV’S mother’s people, the Colls, lived in County Limerick, a mile 

or so beyond the village of Bruree. 

Because they occupied one of the first of the labourers’ cottages 
they were considered among the more fortunate local families. 
These low, rectangular dwellings were being started in an attempt 
to meet the demands of farm workers. Only an acre of land or less 
went with such a cottage, but the rent was a nominal tenpence a 
week. 

The Colls’ door, divided across the middle, opened on to the 
kitchen which, with its low ceiling and stone floor, was the heart 
of the house. Across the far end of the room was the fireplace 
used for cooking and heating, and on the inner wall were doors to 
two other rooms. In the corner, a red light burned under a small 
shrine on the wall. 

There was no running water and “ Eddie” was never to forget 
from his later boyhood having <o carry to the outhouse a paraffin 
lamp, smoking in his hand. 

“| know something about these cottages,” he said years after. “| 
was brought up in a labourer’s cottage. Until | was sixteen years 
of age there was nothing of any kind on a farm, from the spancel- 
ling of and the milking of a cow, | had not to deal with.” 

—Mary Bromage. 
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a few books. Among them was 
Francis Thompson’s poetry, and as 
the days dragged on he read, 
thought, prayed and planned. 

Soon after his romantic escape 
from Lincoln Jail, despite the diffi- 
culty of disguising his unusual 
height and distinctive features, he 
got over to America: — 


The ss. Lapland was due to 
sail from Liverpool for New York, 
and by following the men signing 
on as crew he had no trouble in 
boarding the ship, and by depar- 
ture time he was deep down in 
the hold. Once the voyage got 
under way, Irish members of the 
crew managed to move him to a 
small utility room in the forward 
quarters, but rats gnawed the 
only extra clothing he had brought 
and the close air and motion of 
the vessel made him seasick. 


When the ship docked he was 
slipped ashore by night, back in 


the city where he had been born, 

empty-handed. 
In Rochester, his mother, Mrs. 
Wheelwright, lived, with her hus- 
band and son, Dev’s half-brother, 
Thomas. Relatives came to Roches- 
ter from far and near, even from 
Canada. One of his Canadian 
cousins, Elizabeth Coll Millson, had 
heard stories, ever since her child- 
hood, of the little boy named Eddie 
and of his trip across the ocean in 
the care of his uncle, her father, 
Eddie Coll. 

She found it hard to under- 
stand his attitude to England, in 
the light of her own experiences 
living under British rule in 
Ottawa, and could not resist say- 
ing to him: “ You certainly must 
hate the English.” From her Irish 
cousin she got a lofty rejoinder: 
“Tis not that I love Caesar less 
but Rome more.” 

Dev. was smuggled home aboard 
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DE VALERA AND THE 


the Celtic, to Liverpool, where :— 


he hid in a storage room behind 
a bin of potatoes till midnight 
and, in spite of waiting police, 
got ashore dressed in the jersey 
and dungarees of a seaman, as 
when he had last left the port. He 
made his way to Manchester. 
Collins had arrangements pre- 
pared for the last lap home. On 
the day before Christmas, the 
chief lay in a berth aboard a small 
channel freighter as if in a 
drunken stupor while the sailor 
whose cabin it was explained that 
this was an intemperate friend he 
- was shepherding home for the 
holidays. 
Mrs. Wheelwright died in 1932, 
‘aged seventy-six. Her son, Father 
Wheelwright (Dev’s half-brother), 
had arrived in time to administer 
the last rites of the Church:— 


The Irish minister in Washing- 
ton represented her older son 
when she was buried beside her 
husband in the small plot in the 
Cemetery of the Holy Sepulchre. 
Under the name of Wheelwright, 
engraved in the polished granite of 
the double headstone, were put 
the dates of her birth and death, 
and her other name of “de 
Valera”, with the one word, 
“ Mother ”. To her two “ beloved 
sons ”, Eamon and Thomas, her 
will bequeathed equal shares in 


the small house that had been” 


her home, and the sum of §00 
dollars. 


When Dev. was a young student in 
the Royal University, Miss Janie 
(Sinéad) Flanagan was acting in 
Douglas Hyde’s Irish plays, in the 


MARCH OF A NATION 


early days of the Irish theatre. Re- 
hearsals were held in George 
Moore’s garden. But the young 
couple did not meet until he en- 
rolled as a student of Irish in the 
Leinster College and Sinéad was 
teacher of the class. Soon after, they 
married : — 
and planned together a life-long 
pursuit of learning. He was 
twenty-eight and she twenty-one, 
both idealists, both with a capa- 
city for hard work. They started 
keeping house in Donny>rook, at 
23 Morehampton Terrace 


Mrs. de Valera devoted all her time 
to the care and education of their 
seven children. When they were 
grown-up and settled she resumed 
her old interests, writing stories in 
Irish for children, composing play- 
lets to the music of old, native airs 
and lullabies. 

With Churchill, Dev. had many a 
brush dating back to pre-Treaty 
days. In 1922, fearing lest the Treaty 
might be torpedoed, Churchill wrote 
to Michael Collins :— 

“In the event a republic is set 
up, it is the intention of the 
British Government to hold Dub- 
lin as one of the preliminary and 
essential steps of military opera- 
tions.” No coalition government 
that included de Valera or any of 
his quondam ministers could be 
considered, Churchill added, and 
again war was threatened. 


When Churchill took over the 
premiership from Chamberlain :— 


he made it known that British 
defences would have to cover Ire- 
land and advised his own col- 
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leagues that if England’s security 
should come to depend upon 
access to the Irish ports, England 
would have to act in accordance 
with self-preservation. Privately 
Churchill instructed his military 
heads to prepare a plan for get- 
ting a division into Ireland in the 
shortest possible amount of time. 


he accepted an invitation to 
lunch with Churchill, who was 
also back in power after a post- 
war lapse from it, and on the 
doorstep of 10 Downing Street 
the two contemporaries shook 
hands genially: Churchill, who 
had been speaking out for Home 
Rule four decades earlier; de 





Valera, who had at that same time 
been possessed of the hope that 
Home Rule might bring Ireland’s 
salvation. 


But Dev. had always cherished 
dreams of an Ireland living her own 
life at peace with her nearest neigh- 
bour. In 1952, when in London: — 





Drivers’ Reasons 
| HAve been waiting for a dry spell to tell this story. 

A nervous old lady in the front seat of a bus was made more 
nervous when she noticed that the driver frequently took his 
right hand off the wheel and put it out of his side window. At 
last she could stand it no longer. 

She tapped him on the shoulder and said: “ Young man, 
keep both hands on the wheel. Pll tell you when it’s raining.” 


His Good Deed 
“HE driver of a taxi returning empty to the city pulled up 
alongside a woman holding a child in the bus queue. 
“Where are you going?” he asked. 
“Town,” she replied. 
“Jump in,” said the driver—and off they went. 
Unusual for a taxi driver? Yes—and generous too, seeing 
that his car is his living. 
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How to Win 

WHEN it comes to winning an argument, it’s hard to beat the 
person with the lowest temperature. 


THE next (March) issue of THe IrtsH Dicest will be published on 
Thursday, February 28th. 














Speak to them “ 
in their own language 


” HEY’RE bound to know Eng- 
lish,” is one of those sayings 
that ought to be listed amongst 

famous last words. You have only to 
set foot in France, Italy or Spain out- 
side of a few leading hotels to realise 
that it is no more than a pious hope. 
Either they don’t know English or 
they put up a very good imitation of 
not understanding a word you say 
to them. Even if you are one of an 
escorted party with guides, there is 
still a barrier of language between 
you and the wonderful time you 
could have if only you knew the 
language. 

But isn’t it rather a tall order 
knowing French weil enough to talk 
freely to a French person? Doesn’r it 
mean living in France for a lengthy 
period or going back to school? If 
you want to do it the hard way the 
answer is yes. But language experts 
today can offer you a quick command 
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Knowing another language really 
well can enrich your leisure and 


perhaps improve your business 
prospects too. 


of French, German, Spanish, or 
what you will, without the hard 
study and in less than half the time 
it takes by the old methods. And 
you can actually enjoy learning a 
language this modern way 

The first thing that the experts 
discovered is that everyone has the 
capacity to learn langwages. You 
don’t have to be born in Central 
Europe with half a dozen frontiers 
within easy reach. We all learnt our 
own mother tongues very simply, 
easily and naturally, and we can do 
the same with any other language 
we choose, provided we go about it 
in the same way. 
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Children learn by hearing their 
parents speak and then repeating 
what they hear. They don’t have to 
commit to memory long lists of 
words. 

The Linguaphone method of learn- 
ing follows this method very closely. 
The constant repetition of the spoken 
word is provided by gramophone 
records specially prepared by expert 
Native teachers. Unlike the lesson in 
the class-room or the conversation 
you hear around you, the gramo- 
phone record is always on tap. You 
can have it repeated as often as you 
please. And the pronunciation is 
always perfect. 

Where the Linguaphone method 
goes one better is that it relates the 
spoken word closely to the written 
word. As you hear the records you 
follow the words in the illustrated 
textbook and so learn reading and 
writing at the same time. 

Most people with only their school- 
boy French to fall back on find that 
all French people speak too quickly 
for them, And it is the same with 
other languages too. This is because 
the ears are not attuned to the 
natural rhythm of the language. 
Getting a grasp of this essential 
character of a language usually comes 
late or not at all to the person who 
tries to learn French at school. But 
with Linguaphone teaching this skill 
comes quickly, naturally. After only 
a few weeks of following the course 
the ears become attuned to French 
cadences. You begin to reproduce 
them yourself just as naturally. This 
explains why a Linguaphone course 
is the finest method of all for learning 
to speak and understand languages. 

Because the Linguaphone method 





Advertisemen’ 


captures and holds their interest, 
children make progress just as quickly 
as adults. Many parents have found 
that a Linguaphone course in the 
home makes all the difference to their 
children’s success at learning the 
language at school. They learn the 
language in action; it’s easier and 
much more fun that way. 

People often ask how Linguaphone 
can give an all-round knowledge of 
a language. The answer is that the 
course is carefully planned to teach 
grammar and idiom with the mini- 
mum of formal study. You find your- 
self using the right word order and 
sentence construction quite naturally. 

Holiday-making abroad is only one 
of the purposes that brings thousands 
to take on Linguaphone courses 
every year. The time saving, the 
added efficiency make it ideal for the 
diplomat, .the business man, the 
professional linguist and the examina- 
tion student. 

Over a million people have learnt 
languages by Linguaphone, and there 
are many more students today than 
ever before. Courses today cover 31 
languages. 

To hear the records for yourself is 
a remarkable experience for anyone. 
It is also an experience you can have. 
Linguaphone courses are available on 
7 days’ free trial for a test in your 
own home. Send a postcard to the 
address below for free 26 page book 
and details of the free trial offer. 


| 

The Linguaphone Institute, 
(Dept. O.E.D.3) 

| 8 Jervis Street, Dubiin. 
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Have You Read 
These Books ? 


I Lift My Lamp: Jesuits in America. 


Edited by John P. O'Leary, S.J 
In the main this is the story of a 
company of intrepid men who went 
to America 400 years ago to challenge 
the wilderness St. Isaac Jogues, 
Pere Marquette, Peter de Smet: 
these and other heroic Jesuits are 
all represented here. There are 
interesting accounts, too, of 
American Jesuits of more modern 
times, including those with such 
unmistakably Irish patronymics as 
Shannon (a widely-known physicist 
and geologist) and Tierney (son of a 
Tipperary-born father and who gave 
new life to the now famous weekly 


America Most entertaining, wide- 
ranging reading (The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Maryland. 
94-75 


Craftsmen In Crime, by Tom Fallon. 


The author, an ex-Scotland Yard 
Superintendent, records a_ series 
of seven crimes committed in our 
times With the aid of Interpol 
he has examined the case-files and 
also the men who hunted the 
criminals Among the latter were 
the Parisian mass-killer with an 
extraordinary ego and the murderer 
who arranged—and watched—his 
own burial’ service. Fiction 
outdone by fact. (Frederick Muller, 
London. 1§s.) 


Padre Pio the Stigmatist, by Rev. Charles 


Carty. Not the least attractive 
feature of this book on the Italian 
stigmatist is the 100-plus photo- 
graphs. It is the first complete 
biography of the subject written in 
English Padre Pio’s ability to 
reveal secret sins, his miraculous 
cures, his linguistic powers (in- 
cluding a knowledge of languages 
he has never studied), his popularity 
as a confessor—these and other 
facets of his character are detailed 
here. ‘Through it all he remains a 
humble man. Entertaining and 
edifying. (Clonmore and Reynolds, 
Dublin. 18s.) 


Winter's Tales 2. ‘The reception given 


to the first volume induced the 
publisher to offer another collection 
of short stories. They are the work 
of well-known authors, some not 
so well known, others comparative 
newcomers They include Olivia 
Manning Rosamond Lehmann, 
Mary Clive, John Wain, John 
Bayley and Gabriel Fielding. We 
prophesy that No. 3 will appear at 
the end of the year Macmillan 
16s.) 


Stephen Hero, by James Joyce. This 


corrects a war-time edition which 
contained literal errors of transcrip- 
tion; and an additional fragment 
of the original MS. which has since 
come to light is included. Stephen 
Hero is, of course, the first draft 
of A Portrait of the Artist. After 
a publisher had rejected it, Joyce 
threw the original draft into the 
fire; but his Galway-born wife 
rescued most of it and it was pur- 
chased by Harvard University. A 
splendid job of editing by the late 
Dr. Theodore Spencer. (Jonathan 
Cape, London 15s.) 


Eamonn Andrews’ Book for Boys and 


Girls. 'The empHasis is on sports 
and pastimes—football, boxing, 
tennis, athletics, fishing, archery, 
cycling, nature study and bird- 
watching included. General-know- 
ledge quizzes complete a_ well- 
illustrated book. (Adprint, London. 
58.) 


Methods of Mental Prayer, by ~ardinal 


Lercaro. Among the contributions 
to methods of mental prayer sur- 
veyed and contrasted in this ex- 
haustive work are those made by 
St. John Baptist de la Salle, the 
Carmelites, St. Alphonsus Liguori 
and St. Francis de Sales. The author 
devotes three chapters to the Exer- 
cises of St. Ignatius; and although 
his principal concern is with the 
meditative methods, he also refers 
enligateningly co the higher states 
of peayer. The necessity of mental 
prayer is stressed im the early 
chapters. A classic of its kind. 
(Burns and Oates. 30s.) 
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